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The collision on the Baltimore & Ohio last Sunday evening 
was one of the most disastrous and spectacular on record, although, 
sad to say, it is in most of its features not unlike many others that 
have occurred on American railroads. But in one feature it is 
unlike all the other prominent cases: it occurred in the District 
of Columbia, almost in sight of the capitol. Congressmen who have 
neglected the recommendations of the press and of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to have train accidents regularly investi- 
gated will probably now have the subject forced upon them. On 
railroads in the District of Columbia Congress and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have exclusive jurisdiction, of course, what- 
ever may be the right or wrong of Federal action on a subject of 
this kind in New Jersey or Nevada. This will give point to what- 
ever the Commission may have to say in its report on the special 
investigation of block signaling that it is now making, under the 
resolution passed by Congress last June. As to the essential ques- 
tions of this particular collision, they seem from press reports to 
be these four: (1) Whether there was a distant signal; if there 
was, the runner’s fault is more glaring than if there was not; if 
there was none, how much time do enginemen feel free to lose, in 
times of fog, to insure that no home signal (showing stop) shall 
be passed without being seen? (Going one foot beyond such a signal 
is a grave fault. Strict disciplinarians say that it should lose the 
runner his job.) (2) Assuming that the engineman was at fault 
what is his past record; and what has the superintendent done to 
assure himself that this engineman’s habitual conduct, as regards 
signals, is correct? (3) As the only useful result of an inquiry 
concerning this case will be to afford security against similar col- 
lisions in the future, these questions, of course, must be broadened 
to take in the whole road; and (4) to embrace a review of the 
same features of practice on railroads everywhere. In a bill re- 
cently introduced in Congress to regulate the employment of tele- 
graph operators and block signalmen it is proposed that candidates 
shall be required to pass an examination and be marked “at least 
75 per cent.” This collision shows in a striking manner that noth- 
ing less than 100 per cent. is a satisfactory mark for men who hold 
in their hands the lives of trainloads of passengers. It was a train 
of empty cars that worked the destruction in this case. An engine 
with no cars at all might have done the same. It is not alone 
the men in charge of fast trains whose duties involve possibilities 
of dire destruction. In the line of securing efficient enginemen, the 
only rational standard for the superintendent to set up is perfection. 
If he consciously stops (or relaxes his efforts) at any point short 
of perfection, he may safely conclude that he has fallen short of 
his full duty. 








An addition must be made to the list of foreclosures published 
in the Railroad Gazette last week. This foreclosure sale is an- 
other of the class referred to as typical of the 1906 record, where 
the proceeding was merely the necessary formality of the 
taking over of a small by a larger road. The Carrabelle, Tallahassee 
& Georgia, a 50-mile road from Carrabelle, Fla., on the Gulf, north 
to Tallahassee, controlled since 1904 by the Georgia, Florida & 


Alabama, whose own line runs’ over 100 miles further north to 
Cuthbert, Ga., was on January 3, 1906, sold at foreclosure sale 
and bid in for $425,000. The road is now operated as part of the 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama. There has also been added to the 
list of receiverships published last week by the Railroad Gazette, 
the receivership of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City, news of 
which came too late last week to be included in the list. This is 
a road with 403 miles of line running from Mobile, Ala., north- 
east and north to Middleton, Tenn., near the southern boundary of 
the state, with a 27-mile branch to Hattiesburg, Miss., and two 
other short branches. It is made up of two parts, the Mobile, Jack- 
son & Kansas City, which, controlling directly 200 miles of line, 
extends as far north as Decatur, Miss., and the Gulf & Chicago, a 
leased road running from Decatur, Miss., north to Middleton, 203 
miles. The Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City has outstanding $4,000,- 
000.first consolidated mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of 1953 and $4,000,- 
000 common stock, as well as $210,000 414 per cent. equipment bonds 
running to 1910. The Gulf & Chicago has $5,000,000 first mortgage 
guaranteed 5 per cent. bonds of 1953 and $5,000,000 common stock 
outstanding. The date of receivership, which was made at Mobile 
on application of a committee representing holders of about $1,000,- 
000 bonds and $500,000 stock of the Gulf & Chicago was December 
26. Application was made on the ground of insolvency in exz-parte 
proceedings without notice to the company. From the widely con- 
flicting statements made by the different parties in interest it is 
difficult to draw an accurate conclusion of the justification of the 
appointment of a receiver for the parent property. The president 
of the company, on the day after receivers were appointed, made a 
statement to the effect that the company is not in default in the 
payment of any interest due bondholders, or in the payment to any 
creditor of any kind or description, also that all preparations had 
been made to pay the interest due on the bonds of the two roads 
on January 1, and that the company is taking immediate steps 
toward the removal of the receivers and the restoration of its 
property, as the earnings are more than sufficient to meet all oper- 
ating expenses and are rapidly increasing. On the _ other 
hand the published annual report of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas 
City for the year ended June 30, 1906, showed a very large in- 
crease in floating debt and omitted the rental which was paid for 
the Gulf & Chicago, thus showing a small surplus instead of a con- 
siderable deficit. F. E. Dewey, one of the receivers, and formerly 
general manager of the road, also alleges mismanagement on the 
part of the present officers. The true status of the company will, 
no doubt, shortly be made clear in the courts. 








A SHORT REVIEW OF 1906. 





There are two reasons why a set of facts and conditions should 
be reviewed at the end of a year, even though they are tolerably 
fresh in the minds of everybody. First, because the presence of 
such reviews constitutes a known historical record, easy of access; 
second, because in this era of Rooseveltian rapidity we forget easily, 
having so much to remember. Let it be said at once, therefore, 
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that the event in 1906 which stands out above all other events 
in #he recognition it deserves, as well as in the recognition it has 
received, is the attitude of hostility and suspicion which has grown 
up, east and west, but especially west, against the railroads. This 
hostility and suspicion bore fruit in the Rate Bill; a weapon good 
rather than bad in its potentialities, always provided it be not 
wielded with a socialistic hand. Like much of our legislation, state 
and national, the Rate Bill leaves far too much to the Supreme 
Court in the construction of doubtful passages. But it remains 
most noteworthy that discriminatory practice of every sort, great 
and small, has this year been driven out of sight, and most of it 
destroyed. entirely. 

Great traffic, with a multitude of attendant circumstances, takes 
the next place in the year’s record. The attendant circumstances 
include tremendous gains in gross earnings, increased dividends on 
stocks yielding a high return, so that the bond market has been 
much depressed; also severe congestion and car shortage, in spite 
of the largest additions to equipment that have ever been made 
in a single year. It is worthy of record that in the face of such 
prosperity no such indiscriminate railroad building is under way 
as characterized certain previous years of great earnings. The 
development of the northwest and the extensions to the northern 
Pacific coast are a separate phenomenon, having no connection with 
the great earnings of 1906. This is a very healthy condition of 
affairs and there is no indication that a year or two of hard times, 
even of severe commercial depression, would affect railroad values 
as it did in 1888 and the years following. 

The movement to the northwest really belongs in the 1905 
rather than the 1906 record, although it has attracted much atten- 
tion this year. The Chicago & North-Western has large free funds 
which it seems probable will be used in branch line work rather 
than in the opening of much new northwestern territory. The St. 
Paul has given an idea of the location of its entire extension to 
Spokane, and has financed its needs in this line for some years to 
come. The Grand Trunk Pacific, building under the curious division 
between governmental and private responsibility, is making rapid 
progress, and the Canadian Pacific is retaliating by entering Grand 
Trunk territory in the east. The Western Pacific is being pushed 
as rapidly as the extraordinary adverse labor condition will permit, 
and the same is true of the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific. Mean- 
while, the Canadian Northern, cheaply built and cheaply operated, 
is gradually pushing westward and watching its chance for a strike 
into new fields. 

In the southwest there was less rapid extension of the Rock 
Island network than in some previous years, but the Rock Isiand 
has made arrangements for a Galveston connection through a joint 
enterprise with the Colorado & Southern. Most interesting of all 
is the present uncertain position of the north and south lines reach- 
ing the Gulf. No one knows for sure, as yet, whether the Illinois 
Central can fairly be counted in the Harriman group or not. We 
are inclined to think it may still be classed as an independent, 
with the greatest power, both actual and potential, of all inde- 
pendent lines in that territory. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 
the Kansas City Southern are very obviously in the market. 
Both are being rehabilitated, especially the Kansas City Southern, 
which is being turned into a first class railroad and is apparently 
amply supplied with capital for its needs, chiefly, we believe, from 
foreign sources. Since Mr. Hill made his often quoted remark that 
if you kicked a barrel of flour at Minneapolis it would roll to the 
Gulf, many people have questioned whether these convenient routes 
would one or both become part of the Hill system, or become af- 
filiated with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, or would form a 
base to the Harriman triangle. It is probable that the next year 
or two will determine their status. 

By the order for 6,000 refrigerator cars, an amount equal to 
something like half of the entire Armour equipment, the Harriman 
lines have introduced a new element into the private car situation, 
so widely exploited at the time of the Government investigation. 
The change seems to be entirely a healthy one, and this purchase, 
in connection with new legislation on the subject, seems likely to 
do away with many of the vexatious evils that have grown up 
around the private car business. The obvious difficulty of each road 
owning its own refrigerator equipment has always been that this 
equipment had maximum use each year during a short season, and 
would have to lie idle most of the rest of the year. Whether or 
not the Harriman cars will find their way to Michigan and to 
Georgia in the respective seasons, remains to be seen. It is at 


least obvious that there will be more refrigerator cars in service 
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during 1907 than there were in 1906, and that the use of these cars 
will be much better regulated. 

Only the briefest review can be given of the new construction 
work during the year. Besides the lines in the Northwest, it is 
noteworthy that the Pennsylvania tunnels have been extended across 
the North river and are well in progress beneath the East river. 
The Western Maryland and the West Virginia Central & Pittsburg 
have been joined, and the Florida East Coast has laid 37 miles of 
track on its extension to Key West. 

At the time of writing, the New York Central and New Haven 
are almost ready to begin the operation by electricity of the New 
York suburban territory. The Long Island’s suburban lines, so far as 
they have been electrified, are already in operation, and the West Jer- 
sey & Seashore electrification was completed last summer. It cannot 
now be said where the next important electrification will be done, but 
it seems sure that electricity will be the motive power for all dense 
suburban work before many years. 

The size and power of locomotives has been increasing steadily 
for the last few years, but all records for heavy engines were sup- 
planted during 1906 by the order of the Erie of four Mallet com- 
pounds to weigh 410,000 lbs., all on drivers. These locomotives 
when put into service next year will haul trains of 2,000 tons unas- 
sisted over the hilly Susquehanna division. The Baltimore & Ohio 
Mallet compound is still in hard pusher service, and the Great North- 
ern has four of this type slightly heavier than the pioneer, at work 
in the Cascade mountains. Twenty-five more have been ordered for 
the same road for 1907. For heavy freight road service the con- 
solidation type, heavier and more powerful, remains the almost 
universal type. On the western roads the Prairie type is coming 
into general use for fast freight service. Compounding for freight 
service is not so much in evidence now as a few years ago, but 
the four-cylinder balanced compound arrangement for fast passenger 
locomotives is coming to the front rapidly. Superheating and the 
mechanical stoker are still in the experimental stage. The Wal- 
schaert valve gear was applied to a large number of locomotives 
during the year, and its advantages in the matter of simplicity and 
ease of access have been generally acknowledged. 

The car building industry has had a phenomenal year. The 
demand for cars far exceeded the capacity of the plants and nearly 
all the builders made extensive additions to their works. Unabie 
to obtain cars from the builders, many of the railroads ordered cars 
built in their own shops. This practice is becoming more and more 
general. Most of the freight cars built during the year were of 
high capacity, 80,000 lbs. and 100,000 lbs., and more than 65 per 
cent. of the builders’ output were of steel or with steel under- 
frames. Comparatively few of the cars built in the railroad shops 
were of steel, for they have not as yet the facilities for putting up 
such cars in numbers. A few experimental steel passenger cars 
have been built, but they are not yet a standard on any road for 
through trains. The designs so far tried are promising and next 
year will undoubtedly see a more general movement in this direc- 
tion. They can be built as light and quite as luxurious and com- 
fortable as the wooden car, and their strength in collisions is many 
times greater. Steady improvement in the design and material 
of draft gears and couplers and the greater strength of the cars 
have done much to reduce the failures which proved so serious 
with the first high capacity cars introduced. Cast-iron wheels are 
still a source of expense and trouble, but the action of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association in providing for an increase of % in. in 
the thickness of the flange promises to ameliorate some of the dif- 
ficulties. 

A general survey of the physical and financial condition of the 
important roads of the country shows practically all in better con- 
dition than at any other time in their history. It is unfortunate 
that certain exceptions must be made. As a whole, the management 
of the Gould lines is certainly very unsatisfactory. The Wabash. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and Denver & Rio Grande are in strong 
hands, but the Missouri Pacific, constituting the base of the system. 
is in need of radical change and is calling aloud for the expenditure 
of much more money than can be made available. The Rock 
Island management, by passing the first preferred dividend on the 
Rock Island stock and the second preferred on the St. Louis & 
San Francisco, last February, gave signs of awakening to its large 
responsibilities. The Seaboard Air Line is undoubtedly in bac 
shape and the recent campaign inaugurated against the manage- 
ment by John Skelton Williams has brought out many discourag- 
ing facts. Keeping in mind, however, the conditions of these three 
systems, not much else can be found, among the railroads of the 
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country, that does not show promise of great strength and health. 
Higher operating costs have surely to be faced in 1907, and it is 
not clear that these can be reduced until retrenchment becomes nec- 
essary. If the great earnings continue as they now promise to 
do, these costs, while serious, will not be a matter of the first import- 
ance. If the great earnings do not continue, it may be assumed that 
the costs will adjust themselves, in whole or in part. : 








TRAINMEN’S HOURS OF LABOR. 


According to press despatches from Washington the railroads 
have concluded that there is no use in opposing Senator La Follette’s 
16-hour bill. This bill forbids the working of men on railroad trains 
more than 16 hours continuously, and imposes a heavy penalty on 
the railroad officer who violates the law. The bill is “sure to pass” 
—to use a phrase familiar in New York state. Senator La Follette 
evidently had strong backing in the last session or he would not 
have secured the definite promise that the bill should be taken up 
on a specified day of this session (January 10); and this strength 
must be in evidence at Washington now, for the reporters seem 
confident in their assertion that the railroads have given up the 
contest. And yet, like the rate bill passed last summer, this bill, 
if it becomes a law, will doubtless be carried by the votes of men 
who have given very little study to the right and wrong of the 
matter they are deciding. 

The question of the number of hours that trainmen shall be 
kept on duty is a difficult one, and not the least of the difficulties 
is that to settle it rightly there must be hearty and friendly co- 
operation between the superintendent and the employee. It is futile 
for the superintendent to prescribe proper hours for a trainman 
if the trainman himself, lacking moral principle and devotion to 
duty, chooses to work or play when he ought to be asleep, and 
thus impairs his bodily or mental strength, so that he comes. on 
duty tired or otherwise unfit. Moreover, to change for the better 
the present customs, a superintendent must get the co-operation of 
the president of his company, for the change will mean a large 
increase in expenses. 

The chief advocate of this bill before the Congressional Com- 
mittee last spring was Mr. Fuller, spokesman for the four prin- 
cipal brotherhoods, those of the enginemen, firemen, conductors and 
prakemen; and it is to be assumed that all of these brotherhoods 
are formally in favor of it (although there are plenty of individual 
employees who are opposed); but to simplify the discussion, we 
may, for our present purpose, consider enginemen only. If any 
one of these classes is more important than the others it is the 
enginemen. Moreover, the enginemen’s brotherhood is the strongest, 
and may well be looked upon as the leader. If the enginemen’s 
hours are made right it will be comparatively easy to make those 
of the conductors and brakemen right. For our present purpose 
we may also leave entirely out of account the passenger train service. 

What has come to be regarded as the economical railroad di- 
vision for freight train runs is from 125 to 150 miles long. For 
reasons of economy, runs should be made as long as is practicable. 
Changing engines and remaking trains takes up time and costs 
money. It is generally agreed that the trips of the enginemen 
shall be the same as those of the engines. To stop in the middle 
of his run and give up the engine to another man and ‘wait to take 
an engine in the opposite direction is inconvenient to the runner, 
and impairs the efficiency of the management and discipline. This 
means that the length of a run settles the length of time that the 
man must be on duty. Engines must be required to haul as heavy 
trains as they can, and make uniform speed, or the cost of transpor- 
tation will be largely increased. The suggestion made before the Con- 
gressional Committee that the hours of trainmen be made more 
uniform by lightening the loads, so that trains can more surely 
reach their destination on time, will be looked upon as absurd by 
all practical men. It is true that some railroads have gone to ex- 
tremes in loading freight engines to their utmost capacity, and 
have thereby disturbed their general train service with abnormal 
delays, but the opposite mistake of sacrificing economy to speed 
would be about equally unwise. This has to be done in the pas- 
senger service, but in freight service it soon degenerates into extrava- 
gance, as has been seen where sharp competition has led to running 
very light freight trains to carry live stock at express speed. 

The hours of service on freight trains are not only in many 
cases too long, but they are, beyond all reason, irregular. To pre- 
vent strife among the men, the “chain gang” has had to be made 
practically universal.. The normal way to arrange the runs of 25, 
50 or 100 crews would be to have, say, 40 per cent. of them day 
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runs, 40 per cent. night and 20 per cent. irregular. Everybody 
admits that regular hours are desirable, if not necessary, in a busi- 
ness requiring clear heads and fresh bodies; and in the days of 
small things, 40 years ago, this theory was carried out; but as 
traffic has grown and the spirit of independence has led men to more 
and more strenuously insist on their “rights,” the worried super- 
intendent has found no way to satisfy the whole of his men, except 
to put them all in one list, and run them “first in, first out.” This 
perpetuates a system wholly bad. It may perhaps in some cases 
be a necessary evil, but it is none the less an evil. If, where there 
are 25 crews, there are on Monday 30 trains, five of the men who 
have done a normal day’s work by, say 7 p.m., are called upon to 
begin ancther day’s work as soon as they have had the minimum 
of rest; and, as everybody knows, this minimum is often made 
too small: Thus the man who begins on Monday, expecting to work 
days, at once finds that he is required to work nights; and if, by 
Wednesday or Thursday, the number of trains drops off to 20, he 
will find himself on day runs again. Unless the number of crews 
remains constant, and the number of runs constant also, he never 
knows beforehand what time he can have to himself, or what part 
of the day or night will be given to him for rest. If business is 
not rushing the unpleasant results of this irregularity are amelior- 
ated by giving the men 36 hours or more to rest at one time. By 
raising the pay, while they do work, to what is really an abnormally 
high figure, the men are enabled to thus lie off a day and a half 
and still earn a fair month’s pay. On the other hand, when busi- 
ness is rushing and every man is needed, the rest periods, week in 
and week out, are made just as short as they can be made. 

Many times on freight trains the men on duty excessively long 
hours can get a half hour to sleep in their seats, as, for example, 
when waiting on a side track. Of a crew of five men, one can re- 
main awake as watchman, and all the rest can sleep. This has 
made tolerable what otherwise would be absolutely intolerable con- 
ditions. We need not remind railroad men that now and then the 
whole crew go to sleep and, on awaking, resume their trip on the 
strength of guess work, and kill some of their fellow workmen in a 
collision. 

The engineman has delicate and responsible duties. In the case 
of the fast express, everybody agrees with this. It is also true, 
however, in the case of the slow freight, as a freight wreck fre- 
quently causes a passenger wreck. Moreover, the life of the poor 
brakeman deserves consideration, the same as that of the passenger. 
The importance of being in the best mental and physical health 
is frequently emphasized by the enginemen themselves, as, for ex- 
ample, when one makes a blunder and his brotherhood committee 
apologizes for him by expatiating on the necessity of being in per- 
fect condition, and on the obstacles that are put in the way of the 
man who strives to be always at his best. These facts seem almost 
too obvious to need restating, and yet there are enginemen who 
will object to any law calculated to interfere with the liberty, which 
they now enjoy, of overworking themselves. The fact that, in spite 
of adverse conditions, enginemen, as a body, do make excellent 
records, does not change the truth of which we are speaking, and 
still less does it diminish the duty of the employer to forbid ex- 
cessive hours. How absurd it is, when one comes to think of it, 
that the conductors and porters who attend to the wants of pas 
sengers in the sleepimg’ cars, and the waiters who serve them in 
dining cars, are held to a higher degree of perfection in their duties 
than are the men at the head of the train who hold in their hands 
the lives of the passengers! 

One of the most indefensible features of the freight train service 
is the custom of making rest periods as short as possible, in order 
to enable the men to rest at home instead of away from home. A 
decent trainman does not like to lie over for a period of 15 hours 
away from home, at the farther end of his run, especially if he has 
to spend his time in the woods or in a rum shop, and to relieve 
him as much as possible these absurd round-trip runs have been 
provided. A train is scheduled outward in 10 hours; rest for, .say, 
four hours, and then return in 10 hours. Then there is a “lay-off” 
in which the men are supposed to get fully rested. If the 10-hour 
schedule by unexpected delays is made 12 hours, or 15 hours, the 
conditions are by that much aggravated. It is true that this kind 
of work does not kill the men; nor does it often result in a collision. 
The brakeman and the conductor can stand it quite well by “pound- 
ing their ear” on the cushions in the caboose. The engineman can- 
not so easily get relief, but he can get some, especially if he has a 
fireman competent to run, and a head brakeman willing to fire a 
little now and then. Nevertheless, as the government records have 
shown, this 24-hour tour of duty now and then gets lengthened to 
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26, 28 or 30 hours, and sometimes the enginemen fall asleep in their 
cabs on the road. 

The advocates of the bill before the Congressional Committee 
wasted their energies in citing certain cases from the accident 
records where overwork may have caused the collision, but did not 
certainly cause it. This was really unnecessary, for surely no Con- 
gressman or railroad officer or anyone else wants men to sleep on 
moving engines, whether the possible collision does or does not 
result. Whether the number of collisions caused by sleeping engine- 
men during the last five years has been one, or a dozen, or a hun- 
dred, is immaterial; the thing to do is to provide in the most effect- 
ive manner possible against the chance of collision. Everybody 
knows that long hours are common, and the least that can be done 
is to take all possible means to put a stop to the practice. A super- 
intendent is, indeed, unable to compel men to rest; but for that 
very reason he must clear his own skirts by allowing ample and 
regular time for rest. 

Such a widespread and generally admitted faulty condition 
certainly demands action; and yet the railroads strenuously object 
to the passage of any bill by Congress. Why is this? 

1. The proposed law is harsh and probably unjust. It proposes 
to punish the officer or the company, but not the trainman. The 
officer may do his best, but the careless or unprincipled trainman 
will foil him. The promises of a benevolent government not to 
prosecute where it would be unfair to do so are the only assurances 
that the railroad can have of freedom from the most absurd, exces- 
sive and unjust penalties. 

2. Rigid prohibition of runs longer than 16 hours would, on 
some roads, necessitate expensive changes. Division terminals 
would have to be relocated. (The manager who has, at great in- 
convenience to his men, lengthened the runs of trains in order to 
save a little expense for the company, may not deserve much sym- 
pathy, if he now gets caught in the flow of the flood the other way; 
. but that is another story.) With or without changes in terminals, 
it would be necessary to have larger forces; and this the train- 
master dreads. Extra men demoralize the force. The trainmaster 
is backed up by the trainmen, for they like to keep the force small 
enough to insure good wages. In this they may easily go to excess 
and violate the public interest, for keeping the number of crews 
at the minimum affords too good opportunity for overwork; yet 
this is what has been many times done. The brotherhoods have 
claimed it is a right and superintendents have acquiesced. 

3. Besides the points mentioned, the proposed change would 
multiply the superintendent’s troubles with the labor unions, and 
many of the members of the unions prefer the present arrange- 
ment, and are opposed to the proposed law. Moreover, these op- 
ponents believe that their motives are right and laudable. In some 
respects they are; and it is questionable whether a majority of all 
the members of all the unions would be found to be intelligently 
in favor of the proposed law. With this division of opinion the 
situation is seriously confused. But the advocates of the law have 
sentiment on their side, and the public, so far as it is able to judge 
for itself, will be with them; for the bald proposition that over- 
work should be forbidden admits of no dispute. On the other hand 
the avaricious trainman, opposing the law, cannot even state his case 
without practically giving himself away. 

What can best be done to promote safety and justice is dif- 
ficult to say. No one questions that trainmen work too long hours. 
The trainman disposed to go beyond his strength often finds it 
easy to do so. A road, which, like the Chicago & North-Western, 
sets out to establish rigid rest hours usually finds it difficult to carry 
out its ideals. The railroads certainly should welcome anything 
which would inspire their men with the purpose to give good service. 
The fact that a man at the far end of his run has to go to a saloon 
for company, or to a board cot for rest, does not justify him in 
trying to run an engine when he is asleep or even drowsy. This 
runner’s problem is a hard one, but he should not meet it by en- 
dangering train loads of passengers. If superintendents have to 
put on Jarge extra forces, we may expect, in many cases, to see 
all of the demoralizing influences that have been known to accom- 
pany this condition in the past. Especially is this true at a time 
like this, when good men are scarce. The real need is a high grade 
of enginemen who will voluntarily refrain from working excessive 
hours, and from coming on duty when not fresh and rested. Most 
roads give their men opportunity to rest at reasonable hours if 
the man, on each occasion, demands it. The trouble is largely with 
those who, from avarice or fear of displeasing an unreasonable boss, 
do not make the demand. The ideal engineman is intelligent, and 
knows that regular and reasonable hours are necessary to uniform 
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safety and to the security of his own reputation; and he is morally 
educated to the point of doing right in this matter, even at the loss 
of possible extra pay. On the other hand, no law can make men 
conscientious, and men lacking conscience can nullify the law with 
impunity. Moreover, one of the worst dangers, the danger from 
men sleeping on duty when kept out by a wreck, is not touched by 
the proposed law at all. Whatever Congress may do, we are still 
dependent for safety, ultimately, on the vigilant, wise and conscien- 
tious superintendent. 








Summary of Annual Reports. 





In order to present in graphic form the results of the year’s 
operation as reported in the annual statements of the companies, 
some 60 of which are reviewed in the Railroad Gazette as they ap- 
pear, we have, for several years, made it a practice to publish dia- 
grams, by means of which the movements of earnings and of the 
principal details in the expense account will appear at a glance. 
It seems clear that by taking the composite returns of a number 
of companies the effect of special circumstances will be modified, 
and the result will be more accurate, as a statement of the year’s 
tendencies, than would the results of any single company, 

The first diagram shown takes as a base the composite earnings, 
gross and net, and the operating expenses, of 17: railroads for the 
year 1899.* The diagram then shows the increases per cent. of each 
of these three aggregates for the fiscal years from 1900 to 1906. 
Thus, in 1900 the gross earnings of these roads had increased 14.4 
per cent. over the total for 1899, while in 1906 gross earnings had 
increased 87 per cent. over the total for 1899. 

The curve, as developed in this manner, is of considerable 
interest. It will be seen that the increase has proceeded consid- 
erably more rapidly during the past fiscal year than in any other 
year on the list. It is interesting to observe how net earnings ac- 
tually decreased between 1903 and 1904, while during the 1906 fiscal 
year their increase in relation to the 1899 base fell 1 per cent. 
short of equaling the increase in 1900, and was equaled by 1903, 
but by no other year. The curve for operating expenses is more 
even, but it is noteworthy that while it inclined upward more rapidly 
than that for gross earnings in 1904 and 1905, gross earnings crossed 
it again in 1906. 

It must be pointed out by way of correction that the Vanderbilt 
roads have changed their fiscal year from June 30 to December 31 
since this diagram was first constructed. It seems best to retain 
these roads in the list, and to accept as their fiscal year the one 
just reported, consequently the Vanderbilt totals are for a period 
which begins and ends six. months earlier than that of the other 
roads. 

If a prediction may be ventured, based on the returns for the 
last few months, it is that when this diagram is compiled for the 
1907 fiscal year, the curves for gross and net may be further apart 
than they are now, and the operating expense curve will cross that 
representing the increases in gross earnings. Under normal coudi- 
tions, operating expenses ought to increase by a smaller propor- 
tionate amount than gross earnings do, but the present outlook is 
for an increase in larger proportion. 

The diagram showing the percentages of increase in the three 
principal component charges contained under the general head of 
operating expenses is, this year, of quite unusual] interest.; Under 
ordinary management, which exercises care, but is not disposed to 
retrenchment, it is natural to expect that the item of conducting 
transportation shall increase somewhat in proportion to the traffic 
moved. This item for the 1906 year, however, had increased only 
3 per cent. over the figure for. 1905, as compared with the 1903 
base. The only conclusions which can be drawn from this showing 
are that, in the first place ,the cost of conducting transportation 
was abnormally high in 1905, and in the second place, wage and 
fuel costs were not abnormally high in 1906. There is no apparent 
reason why the charge for maintaining way and structures should 
progress as rapidly in the face of increasing traffic as the charge 
for conducting transportation, yet this year it increased almost three 
times as rapidly, while the charge for maintenance of equipment 
of the roads, included in the list, increased from $112,621,353 in 
1905 to $125,162,190 in 1906, an increase of 40 per cent., and in three 
years increased 40 per cent. 

The extraordinary charges which have been made during the 
past few years, and especially during the past year for maintaining 
equipment are worthy of special comment. It may fairly be as- 





*These railroads are as follows: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago & 
North-Western, Chicago, Minneapolis & St. Paul, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, Erie, Great Northern, Illinois Central, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, New York, New Haven & Hartford, Norfolk & Western, Northern Pacific 
Philadelphia & Reading. Southern, Wabash. P 


+The roads included are as follows: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Buf- 


falo, Rochester & Pittsburg. Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Chicago & 
North Western, Chicago & Alton, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
Chicago, Minnealopis & St. Paul, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Denver & 
Rio Grande, Great Northern. Illinois Central, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. New York Central, Norfolk & Western, Chicago,. 
Rock Island & Pacific, Southern Pacific, Wabash. 
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sumed that the actual cost of keeping a large modern locomotive 
in first class repair will not materially exceed $1,800 a year per 
locomotive. The Granger roads have often done it for less, and kept 
their equipment in first class condition. It is little short of aston- 
ishing, therefore, to find a group of prosperous roads such as the 
Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Pennsylvania and Louisville & Nash- 
ville charging well over $3,000 a year per locomotive. The discrep- 
ancy in the charge for maintaining freight and passenger cars, 
as compared with what it is fair to assume is its actual needs, is 
equally striking. Several explanations of this may be given. It 
is doubtless true that the tremendous rush of traffic throughout 
the past few years has given the equipment harder service than 
normal, and has delayed small repairs until much larger ones have 
become necessary. We think it is also fair to assume that the great 
increase in the cost of maintaining equipment has been, in no small 
degree, occasioned by the desire of railroad managers to make re- 
placements as liberally as possible out of the repair account. If 
this is true, it seems evident that this special charge offers a fruit- 
ful field for retrenchment when retrenchment next becomes neces- 
sary. The most striking showing made by any single road in the 
group in this regard was that of the Southern Pacific, which, along 
with enormous increases in the charges for maintenance, actually 
handled its vast traffic in 1906 for a less gross cost of conducting 
transportation than it did in 1905. 

It may be said in passing that the present period of great earn- 
ings and great hostility towards corporations on the part of the 
government, national and state, is an exceptionally good one in 
which to put money back into the property. It may be expected, 
therefore, that the maintenance curves will continue upwards for 
the 1907 fiscal year if present conditions obtain. The curve for the 
cost of conducting transportation, in view of the recent large in- 
creases in wages, should make quite a sharp upward bend next year. 

Figure 3 shows the percentages of increase for large groups 
of roads year by year. These cannot be shown in the form of a 
continuous curve for the reason that the groups are compared in 
series of two; thus, 101 roads are shown in the comparison of 1902 
and 1908, 95 roads in the comparison of 1903 and 1904, 93 roads in 
the comparison of 1904 and 1905, and 90 roads in the last com- 





























icle, which presents this matter in tabular form, 

The concluding table shows the increases 
in revenue train loads on a group of 17 char- 
acteristic roads since 1901. It will be seen that 
the averake is almost at 400 tons this year, an 
increase of 74 tons in five years. This is a 
very striking showing, testifying not only to 
the physical betterment of the properties, in 
the shape of reduced grades and curves, but 
also to the great increases in engine capacity. 
It is probable that the increased train load is 
as much attributable to these facts as to bet- 
ter average loading, for the extremely dense 
traffic of the past year has made it impossible 
to give the care and attention to the question 
of average loading that can be given when traf- 
fic is less. On the other hand, there was cer- 
tainly plenty of freight to move in 1906, and 
no running light on that account. It will be 
recalled that in 1905 the Baltimore & Ohio came 
to the conclusion that it was hauling too heavy 
trains for the maximum of economy, and the 
year’s average at that time showed a decrease 
of two tons from the average of 1904. This year, 
however, the B. & O. train load has again risen, 
due probably to the conditions named above, rather than to any change 
in policy. Among other noteworthy items on the list is the small 
average loading of the St. Louis & San Francisco and the Cotton 
Belt, indicating no deficiencies of management, but rather the possi- 
bilities of great gains in economy of working when the thin branch 
line territory traversed attains a higher state of development than 
at present. The phenomenal train loading of the Great Northern 
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has often been pointed out. This year it reaches 530 tons. While 
the preponderance of grain movement has much to do with this, we 
believe that the Granger roads in general, and the Great Northern 
in particular, might get along better with their neighbors and cus- 
tomers, if, during the ensuing year, they should devote more aitten- 
tion to quick movement of freight and less attention to full loading 
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teristic British fast goods train to the average of 530 tons on the 
Great Northern there is an intervening vastness which measures 
not only the difference in traffic, but also the difference in the way 
the traffic is handled. In the face of the present hostility in the 
Granger states, we believe that a smaller train load and a faster 
freight movement might be a very profitable investment for the 
northwestern roads. 
Revenue Train-Loads; Tons. 





1906. 1905. 1904. 1903 1902 1901 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... .307 282 269 279 247 242 
pmatamore # AOHIO: 5 «06-6. anieicies 420 399 4u1 416 406 381 
suffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg. .525 307 439 441 424 406 
Chesape Bie ae ODEO. 6 soc cioce cc 5dT 908 493 508 a11 
CRICARD: Gv AIGON ac aesnickowwe 381 347 336 356 316 288 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. ..365 327 218 266 218 201 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. .282 265 245 244 254 2356 
EEPEOs unica claw Gkeo pike ee ine ee 455 412 400 406 376 375 
SSRCRL DOQTERGIM o6icicccci s0 0 002s 523 447 446 417 3sl 
PRUE PENDS con's ois ices ccc 353 319 278 288 275 235 
ES eer ees 504 501 486 485 467 467 
Minn., St. Paul & S, Ste. Marie. .329 309 301 305 315 3L4 
Northern PAacChic: 6.5-. <is 100. 000.0% 400 307 339 344 346 32 
St. Louis & San Francisco ..... 214 200 198 195 187 200 
St. Louis Southwestern 280 267 388 384 344 318 
inion PACHC 2.606 dc sccscw enced 007 451 4038 418 300 
WRU Aix ismao Deh sis eee ee SURED 293 280 302 285 283 
Average for 17 roads ...... 399 376 306 356 341 325 





Dividend Changes and New Railroad Capital in 1906. 


The first of the following tables sums up the principal increases 
and decreases in the annual rate of railroad dividend payments 
during the calendar year 1906. Wherever possible the companies 
have been grouped by ownership, or, in the case of the New Orleans 
& North-eastern and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, which are 
not known to be actually controlled by the Southern Railway, by 
traffic relationship, since these companies form part of the Queen & 
Crescent Route, of which the Southern controls the two northern 
members, the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific and the Ala- 
bama Great Southern. The month given opposite each new divi- 
dend is usually that in which the dividend was announced or de- 
clared. The record, on the whole, is a striking one of increased 
returns to railroad stockholders, particularly of the common shares. 
The grouping together of allied roads shows strikingly one important 
factor which made possible the raising of their dividend rates by 
the two great trunk line railroads, the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central. In the case of the New York Central particularly, 
the additional income required comes almost entirely from the in- 
creased dividend returns received on stocks of controlled companies 
like the Lake Shore and the Michigan Central, and through the 
Lake Shore, the Pittsburg & Lake Erie. The increase in the divi- 
dend rate will, of course, make it easier to issue the $70,000,000 or 
more new stock authorized and unissued during the year, as shown 
in the second table. This is of great importance to the company, 
as its practice is to finance new requirements with stock. A similar 
purpose also probably had more or less to do with other increases 
in dividend rates, notably in the case of the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Pennsylvania and the Norfolk & Western. 

The beginning of dividends on its preferred stock by the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, and on its common stock by the Southern 
Pacific, neither of which securities had ever before received divi- 
dends, is of special interest. The increase of 4 per cent. annually 
in the Union Pacific’s return was officially announced to be from 
income from investments—a new distinction in dividend returns. 
The Nevada mining boon is reflected in the 17 per cent. paid on 
both classes of stock of the Tonopah & Goldfield, a remarkably high 
rate for a new road in its first year of operation. The only de- 
creases of importance during the year were in the stocks of the 
companies in the Rock Island group made in accordance with the 
policy adopted at the end of 1905 of improving the properties in- 
stead of distributing surplus dividends. 

The second table includes the more important new railroad 
capital authorized during the year, an arbitrary minimum of $1,000,- 
000 having been used in making up the list, and also the large new 
issues announced during the year of stock or convertible bonds 
previously authorized. It does not include new issues of other se- 
curities previously authorized, nor in general, bond issues of roads 
under construction like the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient or the 
Trinity & Brazos Valley, where bonds are issued covering the new 
road as built at a certain rate per mile. Bond issues of roads under 
construction are included only where a road which has a certain 
amount of track built makes an issue definite in amount or where 
the construction bonds are guaranteed by an existing company. 
The amount and kind of new security authorized, the amount sold 
or issued, the amount of the new issue, the amount of old securities 
to be refunded by: the new issue, and the date of authorization, or 
in the case of securities not yet authorized or those issued from a 
previous authorization, the date of announcement of the new issue 
or sale—these facts it is the attempt to include in the tables. Owing 
to the fact that information as to the amount of securiies issued or 
sold, and the amount which is to be used to cover refunding is not 
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always made public by the companies, it has not been possible in 
every case to secure the facts under these two heads. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of security issues by a controlled or leased 
corporation held by the parent company. The striking features of 
the year’s financing include the large amounts of equipment issues, 
which were to be expected to take care of the tremendous purchases 
of new rolling stock by railroads, the large increases in capital 
stock by the northwestern and other railroads, and the considerable 
financing which a road like the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has had to -do for internal improvements to its system and the 
financing of its electric properties; as well as the authorization of a 
$200,000,000 bond issue, in each case providing for ample develop- 
ment, by each of two companies which have been handicapped by 
insufficient funds provided at the time of reorganization. There 
have also been included on account of their size the new security 
issues of two electric railway corporations in New York City, the 
Interborough-Metropolitan Company, in which are merged all the 
local transportation lines in Manhattan and the Bronx, and the 





Dividend Increases and Decreases in 1906. 
New annual Former annual 


Name of company. rate. Declared. rate. Paid in 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe common 5 October. 4 1905. 
Canadian Pacific ................... fee October. 6 1906. 
Chicago Great-Western pf A......... 5 January. i] 1904. 


Colorado & Southern Group : 
Colorado & Southern pf......... 4 March. 2 1904. 
Fort Worth & Denver City pf. 4 March. 4 1904. 

Cripple Creek Central com.......... d% January. 3 1905. 

Huntington & Broad Top Mt. pf..... 8 January. 5% 1905. 

Harriman Group: 


Union Paeilic Com... . «2 6<c6sses 6 February. Sig 1905. 
mien PACihe LOM. 6c. 6 65.005:s.6 10 August. 6 1906. 
southern Pacific COM. . 2.20.0 <5 + dD August. 0 aeele 
LETT ECTS GAS G2 Cs 521 [ee ee q? July. 7 1905. 
EPCRA PR MAMCY (COMI 506656.) 4) <-sis:s sie « 0 DS December. 4 1906. 
Louisiana. © Arkansas 2.060 .608.06s 1% March. 0 pate 
Mexican Roads: 
Interoceanic of Mexico, B. deb. is December. 414 1905. 
Interoceanic of Mexico pf.. 2 December. 0 ieee 
Mexican Railway 2d pf......... 3% November. 1 1897. 
National of Mexico............. 1 July. ) Siceraye 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas pf........ + May. 0 
New York Central Group: 
New York Cent. & Hudson River. 6 December. S 1905. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 12 i 8 1905. 
MPCHIS AN COMUELAL ise o1056.60.04.0-0 + +e 6 me 4 1905. 
Pittsburg & Lake HErie.......... 12 10 1905. 
St. Law. & Adirondack (N. Y. C.) 5 a 1% 1905. 
Mahoning Coal R.R. (L.S.&M.S) 12 = 10 1905 
Pennsylvania Group: 
Pennsylvania Railroad ........ fg October. 6 1905 
Pennsylvania Company ......... 6 June. Ss 1905. 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. pf.... > June. 4 1905. 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. com... 4 December. 3 1905. 
Patts,,, Yo gstown & Ashtabula com cf September. 5 1906.* 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus. 3 September. 2 1905. 
WATUARNID s. sorase a a iatesese one ae ws e058 e086 d December. 4 1905. 
Northern Central. scisisie.ss 4c sso e 20 %> December. 8 1905.. 
Ns Ys, ela ee NORIO: 65.6964 -0 316 June. 12 1905. 
Delaware Railroad (P., B. & W.). 8 December. 6 1905. 
Del. Riv. R.R. & Bdg. Co.(P.R.R.) 6 i 4 1905. 
Richmond, Fredrksbg. & Potomac 34° = 9 1905. 
Norfolk & Western com..... See 5) 4 1905. 
Baltimore & Ohio com........... 6 June. 5 1905. 
Washington Branch (B. & O.).... 6 February. 10 1896. 
Rock Island Group: 
Rock Island Company pf........ 0 January. 4 1905.. 
Chicago, Rock Island. a P acific Ry 6 Jan., Apr., Jul., 6% 1905. 
and Oct. 
St. Louis & San Francisco 2d pf.. 0 February. 4 1905. 
Evansville & Terre Haute com... a3 September. 1% 1901 
Seaboard Company Ist pf........... 5 July. 0 See 
Southern Railway Group: 
Ga. Southern & Fla. 2d pf...... 5 November. 4 1905.. 
Cin., New Orleans & Texas Pac. 5% a 5 1905. 
Mobile BORED 6. ooo cus ce cesses a% December. 4 1905. 
New Orleans & North-Eastern. 5 November. 3% 1905. 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pac. com 0 $i 2 1905. 
Tonopah & Goldfield, com & pf...... 17§ May, Aug., Nov. 0 saeate 
Tonopah & Goldfield, com & pf....... 20° December. 17 1906. 
11 per cent. extra from receipts from land sales to be paid in 1907 and 


theréafter. 
2 Made regular rate. 
31 per cent. extra, to be paid in January, 1907. 
4 First semi- annual payment of 2% per cent. made Sept. 25. 
512% per cent. stock dividend. 
825 per cent. stock dividend. 
725 per cent. stock dividend. 
® First dividend of 10 per cent. on second year of operation, declared in 


December. 





Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, which is building several tunnels - 


under the Hudson Riyer to Manhattan Island. 

Judged by the precedents of earlier years, the great output of 
new capital is remarkable for the small proportion of mortgage 
bonds which it includes. Aside from the two large issues of the 
Wabash and the Southern and certain first mortgage bonds on new 
lines under construction, the typical financing of the year has been 
in stock, or, if in bonds, in those of the convertible sort. This is 
only an expression in facts of the general tendency only too familiar 
to every bond salesman that for the present at least, mortgage 
bonds with a fixed return are not favored by investors. The typical 
investor of to-day demands a security which shall, whether with or 
without certain bond features, give him an opportunity to share in 
the probable increases in value of the railroad property which it 
covers. The total authorization of new securities included in the 
list, which will be found on the next two pages, is something over 
$2,500,000,000—to be exact, $2,697,402,205. 
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NEW RAILROAD CAPITAL AUTHORIZED AND ANNOUNCED, AND LARGE ISSUES OF STOCK 
Amount 
Amount Amount issued, of refunding 

Name of road. authorized. Kind of security. listed or sold. covered. Date. 
Alabama. Great Southern ....6<6<6.s6se% $1,479,000 414 per cent. equipment notes......... boa i) 4) |) ee May 1 _ 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe............ SROGOUGOO] Convertible NOndse cece cvccccesemests = | agecerce  #§ ~“siaacisiete Jan. 30, 1907 
Atchison, Topeka & SAnta We... ccsccics stwvcnsceine 50-year convertible 4 per cent. bonds. DY Pl ee April 12 
Atlanta, Birmingham’& Atlantic.......... 30,000,000 1st mortgage, 30-year, 5 per cent. bonds. 6,000,000 6,059,900 Jan. 1 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic.......... 9,000,000; 5 per cent. preferred stock ........... SSIS OOO lk ecto June 
Atlanta, Birmingham Ge CIRM 6 od vies 18,000,0007 Common stock ....... te eee e cece eee O45 SO lose ws June 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic ......... 8,000,000 4-year collateral trust 5 per cent. notes 

of the Atlantic & Birmingham Con- 
Gl, a Pere eres et pA) | 10) | eee June 
Atlantic: Coast Dimes 5:65.60 cen wi cies ewes 1,880,000 1st mortgage bonds of the Macon, Dub- 
NEVAT AMR SERUGIISI Se cclcccleccacescess $§.e6dreleare. jj “a eaereters Dec. 22 
Atiantie Coast Line Railroad.........<% 10,000,000 COMMGME SIUC. oe co ccs cea Suelo des 4557600 .cacces Mareh 3 
Baltimore GiQwio. c.cicc casi ccancneccedeln  seleusiecaea Common stock ....-.-cccssececccses rae) eccrcrr April 27 
ECHIOREN ee MOOD 2 5k cee ch cere ciara wie. were o4 10,000,000 20-year refunding 4 per cent. deb. bonds. 10,000,000 10,319,300 Sept. 1 
RQREC Ge, EIEIINGs 6,5oc5 654-5/5,2. ah eo ore ene eleeraye ac 2,000,000 Witenpure ies Tee DOMES. «56. o ik 6 cic cc cc hes 2,000,000 1,500,000 Sept. 26 
EIGER GT Cpe NB MNMIOLS oh co cvadeds- wieiaepece ore uie eee 4,203,700 COMmnION SIGE os eo cedc ee See ee ctw ewes e084 0) cers June 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg........... 4,200,000 Stock of Mahoning Investment Co..... ea 1) | |) rere December 
Buffaio, Rochester & Pittsburg........... 1,500,000 Construction and improvement ; 3-yr. 4/4 
Per COME NOGCRs occ e ce se civic oc cass BHOCC0G kk wena Aug. 1 
Canindinn: NORERGUR: (66s: 5 <o.scsi0 sare tse dines 2,200,000 Equipment bonds of the Imperial Roll- 
NING PROGR ©Ol cco ad a ole e etased <n ean se 7B) 5 re June 1 
COMREIEIN EROINGC 6c sic. sie dick otk Ute sve tele 40,000,000 EGE a ves ea tnalad Foe A arse oda Were tea yO) re March 19 
CRE ein Os CCR aie: 53 sd dis bee 5a) Bete ee ole 3,320,000 10-yr. 4% per cent. equip. tr. certificates 3,320, eee Feb. 1 and July 1 
CHESRMCAKG G OMO: <os-oiiciven eee en nus 6,100,600 4 per cent. equipment trust. certificates. CA (10) ee Ap. 2, Ju. 1, Aug. 1, Ot. 15 
CONCH Ge ON ones oo oc he wc ee ceae soe 2,260,000 4 per cent. guar. equip. certif. C. & A. 
Equip FE EES SA, Sere yo | rrr June 1 
Chicago: & Hastern PHilinois. ........366086% 4,400,000 4% per cent. equipment notes......... 4400-000 ss. cn vcore Aug. 16 
Chicago & filindia Midland... .:.....:6.0606.60 5,000,000 ist mortgage, 5 per cent. bonds........ 780,000 350,000 Feb. 1 
Ciiicdao: & NOECH-WestCr. cc pccccecneraws  aaeeceeas COMMING BIGGIE oxo ccs eee ve ce ecea’s 1. (| cr April 2 
Chicago & North-Western .............. 100,003,835 COMMON NIGLOCE ccc adee dan cwwcdows: $$ Seeded. ~~  naeaalersts August 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern (N. Y. C.). 20,000,000 Capdl CCCM cscacedeetanaiceeecases | Release 5,626,250 March 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville........ 1,500,000 Ist mortgage, 50-year 4 per cent. bonds 
of the Indianapolis & Louisville ..... 1A) 0.) ee Jan. 1 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.......... 75,000,000 Pratersed stadia. cecceucu cacce oviece<s G6S28. 500 sn eeweos Sept. 29 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.......... 75,000,000 CONMIGO BUOGI oo cide oie icc arene Male arene aie 5 OS | ere Sept. 29 
Chicazo,. Milwaukee @ St. Pauls. cccces svasscsace COMMON SLOGM wee ee oo Hares cloicam us nems ZESOZSOR hesinens Aug. 29 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........... ‘5,600,000 41% per cent. equipment tr. certificates 
Of thie He loli ©@2 2 wicca ewe ness S| eer Nov. 1 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........... 6,000,000 2-year 414%4 per cent. notes............. 67020) ) crore April 7 
Chicago Terminal ‘Transfer ....... 0006. 3,500, "000 5 per cent. receiver’s certificates...... 6 0 eer May 14 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.......... 1,023,660 Heceiver'a certifiedies . <2. 2.26. s6se0 1) aE) | eee rr Jan, 1, July 2 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.. 1,938, "000 414 per cent. equipment notes ........ 1,938,000 ere re May 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 10, 000, 000 EGON oie ooo oe et re ao ors, ew, sia SOCOCCCCCR lc eeess Oct. 31 
CGlOradOe G@ SOMEHGEM 26. ciceveccesavarees 5,000, 000 1st mortgage bonds Houston Belt Line 
: & Terminal Hallway ... 2.326 c1c<ee AO 0) Sept. 20 
=, N Ov€ Pace. (Ste & SPY) vse ces 12,000,000 1st mortgage 414 per cent. bonds...... S.500,000 = .sccue. March 
Delaware: G Basten scsi s le ceinsinncnces 1,000,000 1st mortgage, 50-year, 5 per cent. bonds. Scene ene Feb. 1 
Delaware. © ERGGGOM. «occccnws ciceciee ss 14,000,000$ 4 per cent. 10-year convertible deb.... 14,00C OOO wees Feb. 19 
Delaware: & PRUGHG..<<. css ceca wwe avus 10,000,000 40-year 3% per cent. bonds of the Al- 
bany & Susquehanna ..............- 10,000,000 10,000,000|| April 1 
Denver, Yellowstone & Pacific........... 8,750,000 i” mortgage 30-year 5 per cent. bonds. BGHGGG 8 kksdcwe Jan. 1 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern ............ 1,600,000 GipGe COORG OMIM ccc ececaseodace . ~hamedee.  § Saidcedllety May 
Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg......... 2,000,000 BSE WOE RAG WONG ooo occ ec eciacéiere 1A) 0 | Jan. 1 
Evansville & Terre Haute............. : 1,200,000 41% per cent. equipment bonds......... 10) 0 |) Feb. 1 
Georgia: Coast & Piedmont. ....0.0:6 6 60060 1,000,000 1st mortgage 50-year 5 per cent. bonds. |) See March 1 
GEORG INGPENOED. 6.0.0.5. scncieec Geiveseun eee 150,000,000! Certificates of beneficial interest in ore 
NNN CRORE irs sae oo reece ae Jan ees 150,000,000 8. she ees December 
GrOnE. NOPENORh oie ccccccwaerawwe ein 2.4) ace 60,000,000 PLO I Se ee oe eer CC ee 60,000,000. kceowes Dec. 11 
CERNE EOGR scien catccesnedcoesmacames 1,000,000 Guar. 30-yr. 4 per cent. bonds of Mont- 
, eal Warehousing €O. 2c cccccsecees 8 _eieseaae _ seisieses April 1 
Grand: Drunk Pacifie: ... cies cickewees 25,000,000 Debenture stGe: <6.c6ccccecwsnnccess 15,000,000 20,000,000" June 1 
EIQOHIN GS VAN ON scare 6.22 ecies ocree «een sheets 13,750,000 Stock of new company ............ee0- 13,750,000 3,750,000 August 
BS GTS SE | CS ga a EP Sr em pe 30,000,000 General lien 30-yr. 4 per cent. bonds. 17,000,000 17,000,000 July 1 
Eegdson & Manhattan ...sccccickccwenees 100,000,0002 1st mortgage 50-year convertible 4% 
TIGE COME. TMMNGIEED \ coh. bc: oo ar enske ewe 0% ‘ 50,000,000 5,000,000 Dee. 5 
Hudson © Manhattan .......4.0.06% ccccwwes 40,000,000 Common) StOGE 2 co eec cc xo cece pe ae 40:00C00G ve wces Dec. 5. 
Hudson © Manhattan «0.56 0c ccc cess ce 10,000,000 5 per cent. preferred stock ........... 5) 0 |) ea Dec. 5 
Interborough-Metropolitan Company 70,000,000 41% per cent. collateral trust bonds..... 70,000,000 35,000,0004 Jan. 26 
Interborough-Metropolitan Company ...... 55,000,000 5 per cent. cumulative preferred stock.. 55,000,000 52,000,000° Jan. 26 
Interborough-Metropolitan Company ..... 100,000,000 Commie StOGNe  <45<ccad dec neaadiqclnnes 100,000,000 91,300,000¢ Jan, 26 
Bangas City S0utherl. 22.6 cccdecces cee 10,000,0007 20-year 414: per cent. imp. mort. bonds. 6,000,000 5,100,000 March 19 
Eis Dicky Ge PGC oo isis oie a0 eare, oan nine 8 1,500,000 1st mortgage 6 per cent. 30-year bonds. gO) Ci ee ree Jan. 17 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern....... 50.000,000 25-year 4 per cent. bonds; no mortgage 
OF COMMCKAL NCI. «6.6.06 c:nias cjersiess oe os 35,000,000 ~—i........ Sept. 13 
EO e Vale 41x ciate a tae eee eee oe 10,000,000 40-yr. coll. tr. 4% per cent. — Ee. ¥. 
ae Consolidated Electrical Cos. Sacgee  idewieaee § <ssevediets March 14 
Louisiana & North West... «666 6ceecces 10,000,000 5 per cent. mortgage bonds........... 1,725,000 150,000 March 
Petiavitie & INGSRGUNG 2c eek ecw acesecs —saletwaeerawa Atlanta, Knoxville & Cincinnati Div., 4 
DOF Cet. HONG 6 Soc coc cacdoqeces PU | Se ere February 
BeGe lean COMA o 54.5 oc okt eee teccemc ues ‘ 35,000,000 4-year 5 per cent. collateral notes...... 33,000,000 29,000,000 July 2 
Michigan: Central <..-2-10d:0ssicceseeoutns 3 4,500,000 50-year 1st mort. 4 per cent. bonds of 
; Toledo, Canada Southern & Detroit.. 1,600,000 1,500,000 Jan. 1 
Mileiieam (Central. .occcclésn se eee meewes 15,000,000 Guaranteed 5 per cent. bonds of the De- 

‘ troit River Tunnel Co..........6+2- =v aeeeee we nee May 
Minneapolis © St: Lewis: ....6.6650e8c8e% 5,000,000 5-year 5 per cent. notes .......... S.0CC0C0 8 ccwecce Feb. 1 
Minneapolis. & St, Boule... .< 06s. 22 ses 50,000,000 1st mortgage 4 per cent. bonds of the 

Minnesota, Dakota & Pacific ........ G2Z5GG0G 2 kweeisas May 
Minneapolis: @ St. Eouls: 26. .i0 5:22 ssc 1,000,000 2d mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of the 
: Des Moines & Fort Dodge ......... CCU xan cles,. April 1 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas... ..... 20.666 20,000,000 General narranee 30-year 414 per cent. 
bonds_ feeere PERE Ce EERE Crrree 10,000,000 3,678,568 March 3 
NEISAOURI RAGING & as Se Pb ae sea os eee awn 6,000,000 2-year 5 per cent. collateral tr. notes. 6, ,00 6.000,000 Feb. 10 
WEIBROUDI CESCIH Ce vee fox creer ccaxey 0 ans coagze: cietonsre.s 3,828,000 3d mortgage 32-year 4 per cent. bonds. 3,828,000 3,828,0008 Nov. 1 
WIP MOWED ROEM O oie 0.55.0 so. or or everss oe aleve ayer aire 1,425,000 5 per cent. certificates of the Missour! 
Pacific Equipment Association....... pO) errr March 1, June 1 
Mohawk Valley Co. (N. Y. C. & H. R.).. 10,000,000 Additional capital stock .............. * 10,000,000 ~—iy.. . ses July. 
New York Central & Hudson River...... 100,000,000 Capital StGel. 5 6icc:c 5 caer avec eae eewe py) BOO A) | rae April 18. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.......... 10,000,000 25-year 4 per cent. debenture bonds.. O00 O00) oreo March 
New York, New Haven & Hartford...... 15,592,700 CaUNGE MOGs. coda s aes cc cdwecass aa 3,362,800 8,018,200° April 14 
New York, New Haven & Hartford....... 15.NNN NNO Non-convertible 50-year 4 per cent. deb. 15,000, Spies May 1 
New York, New Haven & Hartford...... “ 13,000,000 2-, 3- and 5-year 5 per cent, notes...... 13,000,000 Siw... Nov. and Dec. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford....... 10,000,000 4 per cent. bonds of the New Haven & 
ry NGSENRIDINGN cia ccc cede dene eee nn. 10,000,000 3,900,000 June 1 
New York, New Haven & Hartford....... 7,750,000 50-year guaranteed 4 per cent. bonds of 
the Providence Terminal Co. .. EOGCCCGG 2 nec ces Mareh 1 
New York, New Haven & Hartford....... 10,000,000 50-year guaranteed debentures of the 
ae eee 2,500,000 Rrrte ric Jan. 1 
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Consolidated Railway 


AND CONVERTIBLE BONDS IN 1906. 





*$98,000,000 common stock for conversion also to be authorized. 


y+ Approximately. 

tSecured by $7.500,000 4 per cent. first mortgage bonds of the Rock 
Island, Arkansas & Louisiana. 

§$7,000,000 stock. also authorized for conversion of these bonds at 200. 

||6 per cent. and 7 ver cent. bonds. 

1 Assumed $100 par value: no actual par value. 

2 Preferred stock, Pry yer authorized. 

3 Also an extra $100,000,000 common stock for conversion authorized. 

*Interborough Rapid Transit stock which also received $34,650,000 in 
common stock of the new company. 


« 


5 Metropolitan Street Railway stock, exchangeable at par. 

®This amount of common stock of the new company exchangeable for 
$30,000,000 stock of the Metropolitan Securities Company, and also for the 
Interborough and Metropolitan Street Railway stock. 

7 $5,100,000 5 per cent. 6-year notes were authorized for which $6,000,- 
000 of these bonds are collateral. 

8 Old 7 per cent. bonds extended. 

» Representing $16,038,400 50-year 4 per cent. outstanding debentures of 
the par gg meee td ead exchangeable, $200 for $100, in stock of the N. Y.,° 
N. H. & Hartfor 











i? Same amount of common stock for conversion authorized. 

1 Secured by $8,500,000 first mortgage bonds of the Colorado 
New Orleans & Pacific. 

To be issued at rate of $20,000 a mile of road built. 


Southern, 


mortgage 30 yr. 4 per cent. bonds.... 





Voi: XLIT., No. 1. 


13 Wor refunding. 
4 “A” and “B” debentures. 
13 For exchange. 








CONTRIBUTIONS 


Policy Versus Production. 





Worcester, Mass., Dec. 13, 1906. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Regarding your editorial of Dec. 7th on the collision at Lawyer, 
Va., and especially the italicized portion of the quotation from the 
Evening Post. The wide diversity, not to say confusion, of public 
opinion concerning the present economic problem is due to the 
failure to grasp the wide distinction between faults of system and 
faults of individuals—for, of course, the only way for the faults of 
the system to manifest themselves is through the faulty acts of 
individuals. 

In your italicized quotation you put your finger on the trouble. 
The striking characteristic of the present time is the abnormal pro- 
portion of the available energy which is devoted to policy and 
finance, in comparison to the remainder left over for production 
(using the word production to include transportation). In 1850 
70 per cent. of the energy exerted went to productive ends and 30 
per cent. to questions of “policy and finance’; that is to say, to 
questions of the ownership of existing business and values and to 
the search for new markets or profits (here excluding invention 
and design, and referring solely to commercial manipulations). In 
1900 these figures had been reversed! Seventy per cent. of the en- 
ergy actually exerted is devoted to “policy and finance’ and only 
the remaining 30—for it is a remainder, possible of exertion only 
after the policy and finance have been attended to—actually accom- 
plishes the entire production of wealth which we enjoy! 

These statements are based upon an analysis of the six United 
States censuses from 1850 to 1900 inclusive. They reveal a change 
from a primitive community concerned chiefly in production to a 
complex one concerned chiefly in “policy and finance.” All avail- 


able evidence outside of the census goes to show that since 1900 this 
half-century’s steady alteration in the purpose underlying our na- 
tional industrial organization has undergone a marked acceleration, 
Since the change has been one identified with the growth of com- 
mercial development, and since that development has been more 
phenomenal since 1900 than ever before in human records, it is safe 
to assume, even lacking a United States census, that our plunge into 


policy and finance has actually been accelerated from the 70 per 
cent. point of 1900 to an even more remarkable figure. 

These curves are set forth in my “Cost of Competition.” With- 
out wishing to insinuate that commercial prosperity is an unmiti- 
gated evil, it is proper to point out, in the present connection, that 
some of its inevitable concomitants, which have grown and must 
grow as it grows and which may decrease only when it has ripened 
out of itself into its natural fruit, are the prevalence of unemploy- 
ment, overwork, crime, suicide, heart disease, haste, waste and rail- 
road accidents. 

To return now to the mental confusion existing between the 
people and the railroads. The people have a real and a tremendous 
grievance, rapidly growing toward the point where it must lead 
to revolutionary change of laws and customs. It is based, in reality, 
upon this 70 per cent. waste of the economic energy available for 
the creation of life-support, by its diversion into “policy and finance.” 
But they express it against individuals who are themselves blame- 
less. Mr. Spencer I did not know personally, but I know two vice- 
presidents of big roads (one of whom J have heard condemn, at 
the dinner table, the whole competitive, profit-seeking, dividend-pay- 
ing, private-responsibility system in sweeping terms) and a number 
of minor officials. I am ready to believe that they are making every 
possible personal effort to furnish ample, safe and prompt service, 
and that the entire railroad personnel is like them. But under the 
conditions, under the rapidly increasing burden of policy and finance 
which must be carried though the road may stop, they are becoming 
daily more and more helpless to prevent late trains, overcrowded 
cars and fatal accidents. SIDNEY A. REEVE. 








The Obliteration of State Lines. 


Washington, D.C., Dec. 20, 1906. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

It was certainly not without deliberation that Secretary Root, 
at the Pennsylvania Society dinner in New York City, made his 
significant declaration concerning the future relations between the 
states and the Federal government. Coming, as it did, from the 
first cabinet minister of the President who, of all Presidents since 
Andrew Jackson, most thoroughly dominates and controls the pub- 
lic conduct and expressions of all his subordinates, and coming in 
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Amount 
Amount Amount issued, of refunding 
Name of road. authorized. Kind of security. listed or sold. covered. Date. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford....... 10,000,000 Preferred stock New England Invest- 
ment @ Neevwetty 20. 26:5 <.c coins cioveeeisic 10;000,000 . ssecces September 
New York, New Haven & Hartford....... 10,000,000 Common stock New England Investment ; * 
& Security Co. ... sites poses’: 1O;OOGD08 io alec etes September 
Norfolk & Southern Railway............ 25,000,000 ist mortgage and refunding 50-year 5 
: per pe gy Pe ee ee 14,000,000 3,500,000 Nov. 28 
Norfolk & Southern Railway............. 5,000,000 5 per cent. convertible preferred stock. . SB0G000 wivteasc Nov. 28 
Norfolk & Southern Railway............ 20,000,000 Ot Re. ae ee ae eee aaa IZOOO lk tinses Nov. 28 e 
eK a OI 4, ph asin oe niee Seeks ees 4,000,000 4 per cent. equipment bonds ......... : SO0C; 000 ik veess May > eS July 5 
an ug. 
ee) ee (oe a ae ae 34,000,000 Convertible bonds ..............-ee-- E4,576;000 i .ciesecs Oct. 11 
DUONMRONED PABNANER isos n's wie 514 elise loistw elses 95,000,000 LO) eR Re AR Ae Sian Aa Paar met ens SZ;000,000 «si vsvwes Jan. 7, 1907 
PE AMDIRE og o's cs ows gah wn weaus re Soe Sra ve 10,000,000 Pennsylvania Steel Equipment Improve- 
WERE TIRE (co 2 Scare eters se hole Sepers os Risiekaleaee 0 | | eosyerbusieushs January 
PemnsyIVANIA COMNARY 4. < c.c.0 60.0.5 «2's 0 es 0s 20,000,000 Guaranteed 15-25 4 per cent. bonds.... 20:000;000 =k etme February 
Pennsyivania Company .. 2... ..0ccs600 50,000,000 1%-year collateral 41%4 per cent. notes. SOO00;000 hike wees May 1 
Pennsylvania Company ............e00. 48,250,000 12-15-year guaranteed 3% per cent. : 
French franc loan ..........++2+.- AS250000 9 wascees June 15. €: ; 
SPI PANO cio ois 15 sw byes wic ais Ww esas 2,038,360 Receivers COTUMICAtER ..66 0.60554 0a s sis 0s ZOSSS60 =  cvisces Jan. 1, May 5, July 2 
iio te gt Pe Pe Lie | ea 20,000,000 REDO ccicampiemoeio ene Genesee i atoreioraas Feb. 28, 1907 
Pittsburg, Binghamton & Eastern........ 20,000,000 50-year 5 per cent. bonds ............ ESOOC008 «fw aeieranie Oct. 16 
Pittsburg, Binghamton & Eastern........ 20,000,000 MEGOK | kc isiieci ce ataianie enews) |  “Speredtgreste  iegueleksiete Nov. 14 
Pittsb., Youngstown & Ashtabula (Pa. Co.) 9,100,000 PPRTOP TIS OCIS. sec oie, os secs he esses e. bw “al fonts STOC 000  nkisceccin Jan. 1 
Pittsb., Youngstown & Ashtabula (Pa. Co.) 5,900,000 CGM UBENOK. oo ac Gaus ceelsiacsistete 1° | Wisieerescel  —Sicenecsiecstecs Jan, 1 
Pittsb., Youngstown & Ashtabula (Pa. Co.) 15,000,000 WBBTIE ~ ois sis lerccte tsi stecsaieiersieiseielecewsleerss,  ”- Desterecousiexe 3,062,000. Jan. 1 
Rock Island, Ark. & La. (C., R. I. & P.)... 15,000,000 ist mortgage 4 per cent. bonds> 7,500,000 1,262,000 Jan: 1 
paceand (N. x. C. & BR.) .s. 25s aoe owe 1,000,000 lst mortgage 20-year 4 per cent. bonds 
° of the Rutland Transit Co. 2....;..... 4A0Q:000° ns S85 March 
St. Louis & Son Wrancisco .......6 eke ces 3,080,000 10-year 414 per cent. equipment notes., S080;000 —— * iw e sesso April 1 
st. 1ouls & Ban Mranciscd....2.6cscccsss 7,500,000 5-year, 5 per COR, MOLES 6 oe cee wis cn <= 650 U0 | rr err April 
St. Louis BOnthWestern ..... <0 0c icc sews s 4,000,000 ist refund’g and extension mortgage 50- 
r yr. 5 per cent. bonds of Grays Point ‘gs 
Terminal Railway ..... ie SOLS SD me | esate etarecet 500,000 Oct, 2 . 
BEAT tr ENO ios os Aww x Sissies 18,000,000 30-year 5 per cent. bonds ........... ; T300:000 kee ses Jan, 10, 1907 
ETE BEN PO, TS te tea 1,750,000 5 per cent. equipment bonds .......... ETBOUO 8 8=—| eh wie wie June 1 
SERMON (eee tei oO ac oechoconte Ordineciats 200,000,000 Development and general mortgage 50- ‘ 
VeRT 4 Mer CONE DONGE .o.6c 6 cc ice es 15,000,000 65,166,000 April 18 
SONUMTAN Pts Laine wilco colarhas hic SISOS wile wis BIS ae 9,000,000 4% per cent. equipment tr. certificates. . DC00 000 kk cece Aug. 1 
ENTRANT AD SRURREOUI ooo. brstc ates oly ois wore a 6,000,000 General mortgage 5 per cent. bonds.... ZOOO;000) ks ews July 
ee £2," ne a nee ee re ae eG 5,500,000 Guaranteed 30-yr. 5 per cent. bonds of 
the CHICAGO NONTHELD: ca csc cess | Gebseusdeiave 4,400,000 Oct. 1 
ANI Mi NNN on 2 10 ap 6 So acpi sats tn 6 asa 5,000,000 Guaranteed bonds of the Opelousas, Gulf ~~~ 
Be POPOR MORBUOED ciccsisteccecereseteaieres: 10) Neuedetecayene Ee PS March 1 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western............. 1,000,000 10-year 41% per cent. equip. cetifieates.. T300G 000) eve cceoe Sept. 1 
ch Oe eh i 1,500,000 1st mortgage 15-year 6 per cent. bonds.. TBOWOOO.. scwierncice Jan. 1 
DER is Cette e etn. Di KIER ors Mee Row 200,000,000 50-year refunding 4 per cent. bonds.... 21,862,500% 30,000,000't Oct. 22 
EE G35 cy tops dao sa also no WHEE aes 16,500,000 PERE OEPOE. BUDE © 6: sins osces ieee sce's wicealvietie 15,810,00015 30,000,000'%* Oct. 22 
MM GigE Sloe ee ORR RO Rea Les as 81,500,000 COMMON “BIOEK osc ssic aise wise G sinless ares 15,810,000!5 30,000,000% Oct. 22 
UMMMMMRER Ped rats Shh onda Wnanse doc easel coke ae as 6,180,000 4% per cent equipment notes.......... GCasU000 kv eeeics July 1 
PEMMEMAMR 565 La ow Wise ysis bine in ies sents i otOe eee 1,100,000 1st mortgage l-year 6 per cent. notes 
of the Buffalo Terminal Association. . SS5.000 kiwi eee July 
CEL U1 | ae 1,000,000 1st mortgage 20-year 5 per cent. bonds.. 800,000 315,000 August 
West Jersey & Sea Shore (P. R. R.)...... 1,999,950 Sepratial: UO oie are covers unio are Sears wo area MOGO9BO haste iss March 6 
Wheeling & Tanke Firie’ 6. occ acer ccs es 2,000,000 ist mort. 50-yr. 4 per cent. guar. bonds 
of the Eaerain: @ west Wateimie. cscs 6 wile ww aS ene June 1 
Pe AOOOMBIG AOOMUBAY aos.) is sts acarernts w8 is oes 5s 8,500,000 Superior & Duluth division and terminal 
7000000) hv adios March 8 
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so formal a manner on an occasion chosen with such evident care, 
this declaration can be regarded as nothing less than an official 
statement of the President’s views and purposes. It is more than 
this, for it is not only a declaration as to the future but an apology 
as to the past. The President has done much to centralize power 
at Washington, and by consequence to subtract from the power exer- 
cised at the several state capitols. He now explains that. this cen- 
tralization was necessary because the power which he took from 
the states was not positively exercised as it should have been, or, 
as in his view, it should have been. And for the future, he an- 
nounces, through his Secretary of State, that if the states wish 
to retain the several powers still left to them, powers be it under- 
stood which the fathers refused to delegate to the Federal govern- 
ment, they must exercise them as they ought to be exercised, or 
rather, as in his view or in the view of the dominant faciion 
of the political party, at any particular time in power, they ought 
to be exercised. Secretary Root, emissary of the President, being 
a lawyer, does not fail to note that the written .constitution of the 
United States is a somewhat formidable obstacle in the way of 
this programme. But being a well-read lawyer and of some in- 
genuity withal he reminds him that in the early history of the 
Common Law, in England, whenever the judges did not like the 
law they changed it by construction. This simple plan of judicial- 
legislation law-making by those to whom the people had entrusted 
merely the function of interpreting and enforcing laws made by 
others, was never very popular and the framers of the American 
Constitution undoubtedly supposed they had provided against it. 
Certainly this country has been substantially free from the vice 
of judge-made law. But the process of centralization has gone about 
as far as it can go under current interpretations of the constitution 
and the states are known to be so opposed to the surrender of their 
reserved powers that it is realized that the ordinary and orderly 
method of amending the constitution is unavailable. Therefore it 
is proposed to resort to the extraordinary and illegal means of 
obtaining new powers by means of new interpretations by tlie 
Supreme Court. 

No one will realize the nature of the proposal thus formally 
advanced by the Administration, if he fails to understand that the 
primary purpose involved is that “increasing control”: of the busi- 
ness of railroad transportation and of property productively em- 
ployed within the several states, but the products of which are 
destined to become objects of interstate commerce, to which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is committed. That the President would also like 
to secure Federal control of marriage and divorce, if not of child 
labor, and that the same character of judicial legislation might 
eventually strengthen efforts to regulate what he is pleased to call 
“swollen fortunes” does not detract from the fact that it is with ‘the 
railroads and the large manufacturing corporations that he is first 
concerned. Nor is it that the states have failed to satisfy their own 
citizens by their exercise of the powers reserved to them by the 
Constitution, as that instrument is now understood. They have sat- 
isfied their own citizens, within measurable degrees, but they have 
not satisfied the President. They have not gone as far in the 
directions of restriction and supervision as he thinks they ought 
to have gone. He fears that, hereafter, they will not, to use his 
own words, “go my pace.” For this failure and on account of this 
fear the rights of the states must be invaded and those of the 
Federal government increased at the cost of home rule among the 
sovereignties which make up the Union. 

The most immediate question presented by. the foregoing is 
whether the Supreme Court of the United States is likely to lend 
itself to the proposed programme. If it declines to do so progress 
toward centralization, along the lines suggested by Secretary Root, 
will be impossible. Hitherto that august tribunal has maintained 
an attitude of impartiality as between contending political parties 
and principles not expressly declared in the Constitution and has 
yielded nothing to partisan demands. This attitude is the most 
creditable fact in its honorable history and the element in its posi- 
tion as a co-ordinate branch of the Federal government which 
judges equal in judicial stature to the demands of that history and 
controlled by its honorable traditions would last voluntarily sur- 
render. Is it possible that, in spite of this fact, the transformation 
in the membership of the Supreme Court may, in the early future, 
change its attitude concerning the proper interpretation of those 
particular portions of the Constitution which are now supposed 
to stand in the way of further centralization of power at Wash- 
ington? This is largely a question of the personnel of future 
changes for it may be conceded that, like the President, some men 
eligible to appointment as justices of the Supreme Court, honestly 
believe that the recognized interpretations are an impediment to 
national progress and are unwarranted. If there are such, there 
need be no doubt that, so far as he is able, the President will select 
future members of the Court from among them. Probably former 
Attorney-General Moody is of their number, for it is known that 
no other lawyer in the cabinet has been willing to go as far as he 
has in supporting the railroad regulation and “trust’-control plans 
of the President. On the other hand, the only other selection so 
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far made by President Roosevelt, that of Mr. Justice Holmes, ante- 
dates the emergence of the plans now predominant, and it is not 
unlikely that the first of Mr. Roosevelt’s appointees will, in this 
particular, offset the second. As to the future, there are not likely 
to be more than three vacancies, at the most, before March 4, 1909, 
and of the three justices, any or all of whom may retire before 
that date, it is pretty certain that none will give the present Presi- 
dent a chance to name his successor if it is physically possible to 
do otherwise. Yet Chief Justice Fuller, Justice Harlan and Justice 
Brewer, or any of them, may give place to their successors within 
two years. If all of them should do so it would not be very sur- 
prising to find the four justices, most recently appointed, in sym- 
pathy with the policy of centralization. The question then would 
be, whether even one of the justices of longer service would unite 
with them or, if not, whether other changes would soon turn the 
minority into a majority. HOME RULE. 








Proposed 16-Hour Law. 





F. C. Rice, General Inspector of Train Service, of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, has gathered a number of criticisms on the bill 
before Congress to limit the working hours of trainmen, from some 
of which we quote the following paragraphs. (The law is discussed 
on the editorial page.) 

G. W. CREIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 

“It is a well-recognized fact by all railroad managements, that 
to secure the best results along the lines of safety, we must not 
only provide for proper rest of trainmen, but that rest or lay-over 
must be so arranged that it will occur at the end of the division 
where the men live or have their homes. 

“Nothing is more demoralizing than to have a long lay-over 
away from home, where the men are without home comforts and 
hence are more likely to misuse the time allowed for rest, and con- 
sequently would return for duty less prepared for their work than 
if they returned immediately to their homes, where proper and 
comfortable rest could be taken. 

“The fact that the men would be taken from their runs at the 
expiration of the time limit of 16 hours would in practice also 
operate against additional safety in railroading, because the men 
themselves would object to being relieved from duty out along the 
line at any point where the 16 hour limit might find them, for the 
reason that they could not reach a point where they could take 
rest any sooner than if they continued on to the completion of 
their run or trip; besides, if relieved on the road their earnings 
would be cut off, and in most instances they would be compelled 
to continue on to destination on same train from which they had 
just been taken off. This fact would at once offer a premium for 
reckless or fast running in order to reach destination within the 
time limit of 16 hours and therefore add to the liability of accidents. 

“On the Pennsylvania Railroad division where we have, say at 
Mifflin, a freight train passing every 12 minutes, it will be readily 
seen that any law that provides for the stopping of trains en route, 
to change crews, at once introduces an element of the greatest 
danger.” 

J. KRUTTSCHNITT, SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 

“The passage of this law will not afford any additional protec- 
tion or safeguard against railroad accidents, for the reason that 
it is not now the practice to keep men on duty in excess of 16 
hours, except in cases of accidents, storm or other emergency. Acci- 
dents due to this cause have been of rare occurrence. 

“If this law is passed, it will be necessary to abandon a number 
of terminals, in order to shorten the distance between same to from 
100 to 120 miles each, many of the present terminals being in ex- 
cess of these limits. This will force our present employees to sacri- 
fice the savings they have invested in homes, and also compel the 
railroads to give up valuable facilities and provide new ones; and 
it will also seriously interfere with commercial interests at such 
terminals as will be abandoned. Freight terminals must necessarily 
be located at points where living accommodations can be obtained 
for employees, and where suitable school facilities can be had, and 
only at such points where an ample supply of good water is avail- 
able, and where it is possible to obtain suitable space for yard tracks 
and other facilities. ; 

“Its enforcement will necessitate delaying trains between ter- 
minals until employees have had the required number of hours’ 
rest, or until relief employees can be sent from the nearest terminal. 
The tying up of trains in traffic, perhaps within a short distance 
of terminal, will prove a great hardship to employees, as the delay 
will invariably occur at a point where there are no facilities for 
rest and meals, or necessary force to care for train and engine, and 
where, perhaps, neither fuel nor water is available.” 

H. J. HORN, NORTHERN PACIFIC. 

“Whatever plan is adopted, the cost of freight transportation 
will be largely increased; and, at the same time, shippers will suffer 
loss and inconveaience from delay in making deliveries. In many 
instances, it will be necessary to tie up trains at points where 
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neither fuel nor water for engines nor food for the men can be ob- 
tained. The number of hours that a man is in this class of service 
depends on the condition of the man. 
can stand, under certain conditions, 24 hours’ service; and another 
man, in another class of service, is only able to stand eight hours. 
There is nobody except the man in the service who knows whether 
he is fit for duty or not. Our train records show that train and 
engine men have had ample opportunity for rest, and yet may 
have been up all night, from various causes; they may have had 
sickness at home, or some slight ailment themselves. I have never 
known of a case where a superintendent tried to push a man out 
on the road who said he was unfit for service; and the law should 
compel the employee to say when he is unfit. The responsibility 
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By this, I mean that one man 
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Mogul Locomotive for the Vandalia. 

The American Locomotive Company recently built for the Van- 
dalia three heavy mogul (2-6-0) locomotives at the Schenectady 
Works. Not only is the total weight great but that carried on each 
of the driving wheels averages 27,700 lbs. at‘the front. The only 
case of a greater weight on a single wheel of a six-coupled engine 
built by this company is that of the Pittsburg & Lake Erie switchers 
illustrated in the Railroad Gazette of August 8. 

‘In general design these engines do not differ from the standard 
arrangements of the mogul type, except in the use of the Walschaert 
valve gear and the utilization of the space thus gained between the 
frames for braces for the latter. This marked advantage of the 





























Mogul (2-6-0) Locomotive Built for the Vandalia at the Schenectady Works of the American Locomotive Company. 


for saying whether a man is fitted or not for a certain class of work 
should rest with the man himself. I have worked, during the past 
few years, for practically 48 hours at a stretch, with enginemen, 
trainmen, bridgemen and trackmen during troubles, and know that 
all the men in that service were safe for the positions they were 
filling.” 
W. H. GEMMELL, MINNESOTA & INTERNATIONAL. 

“A large percentage of the men are not in favor of this law 
because it decreases their earnings, and takes out of their hands 
the decision of the question whether or not they are physically fit 








Side Elevation of Mogul 


for duty, when no one is better qualified to decide that than them- 
selves.” 
W. W. ATTERBURY, PENNSYLVANIA. 

“I believe with the arrangements now in force between the 
various railroad companies and employees, in the matter of working 
hours and rest periods, that the lives and property of the traveling 
public are as well safeguarded as they could be by the enactment 
of the proposed legislation. In fact, I believe they are even more 


protected for the reason that if we are obliged to carry a large list 
of extra men, who, in the natural course of events, would not have 
the same experience as our old and tried employees, the liability 
of accident occurring from inexperienced men is as great, if not 
greater, than with experienced men who might occasionally exceed 
16 hours on duty.” 


new type of gear has been quickly seized on by designers and will 
probably materially decrease the number of frame breakages that 
have caused so much trouble where large cylinders are used. In 
this case the cylinders are of 21-in. diameter and 28-in. stroke, giving 
a tractive power of 33,300 lbs., or as much as that of a 4-6-0 or 2-6-2 
engine weighing 200,000 lbs. The boiler is proportionately large 
for an engine of this size; it is 75 in. in diameter inside the smallest 
ring, and the plates of the shell are **/,, in. thick.. The boiler is, 
however, shorter than many, as the tubes are but 13 ft. 7 in. long. 
At the dome the shell is cut away for the full diameter of the open- 
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(2-6-0) Locomotive; Vandalia Line. 


ing, which is strengthened by a broad and heavy stiffening ring. 
Liners % in. thick are also put in beneath the steam openings in 
the roof sheet. 

‘The firebox is wide and the number and location of the flexible 
staybolts are interesting. It has been said that the modern loco- 
motive with wide firebox is not troubled with broken staybolts as 
much as the older type with a narrow firebox dropping down between 
the frames. In this boiler there is a single row of flexible bolts 
starting at the front, at about the level of the bottom row of tubes 
and extending up to the fifth row below the crownsheet, which 
row is composed entirely of flexible bolts, together with the back 
vertical row down to the third from the foundation ring. Expan- 
sion stays in the crownsheet are also used at the front ends of the 
rows X and Z, while the ordinary radial stay only is used in the 
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row Y; that is, well over on the side of the curve. It will be noticed, 
too, that there is a single row of flexible staybolts all around the 
back head just inside the side and below the crownsheet, reaching 
from one side up and over to the other side of the foundation ring. 
At the tubesheet there is a similar row extending up the sides and 
crossing on a curve just beneath the throat. It will be seen that, 
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drivers, leaving 51,950 lbs. for each of the two rear pair. This 
distribution of weight is made for by placing an extra leaf in the 
springs over the forward driving boxes. 

Attention is called to the length of the radius arm of the pony 
truck. We are not aware of the existence of any established for- 
mula for calculating this dimension, but, in a report to the Master 


with this arrangement, the firebox is held by flexible stays on either 

































Mechanics’ Association in 1891, it was incidentally mentioned that 
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Longitudinal Section Through Boiler of Mogul (2-6-0) Locomotive; Vandalia Line. 


side of every corner, so that there can be a yield at that point with- 
out putting any bending stress on the stays themselves, as well as 
allowing a slight buckling at the bends. 

The small sketch of the grate frame stud shows how that stud 
is put into the foundation ring and how the opposite sheet is held 
with a patch bolt, so that both sheets are held at intervals in this 
way. Back of the saddle the boiler is carried by buckle plates in 
the usual manner except at the front end of the foundation ring, 
where it is supported on a special bracket, as shown in the side 
elevation. 

The general design of the engine presents no marked features 
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Cross-Section Through Firebox. 


other than its size and the fine proportions of the whole. The total 
weight of the engine in working order is given as 187,000 lbs., of 
which 159,300 lbs. are on the drivers and 27,700 lbs. on the truck. 
An examination of the equalizing system and spring suspension 
shows that the weight assigned to the drivers is not equally dis- 
tributed over all three pair. The equalization is of the usual type, 
and in the connection between the forward pair of wheels and the 
truck the leverages are equal, so that 55,400 lbs. is on the front 


the length is sometimes determined as follows: 


x= DR + D? 
~ R+2D 
In which 

R = rigid wheel base. 

D = distance from the front flanged driver to the center of the 

truck. 

X = length of the radius bar. 

This formula gives a rather long bar and ho engines of recent 
date, that have been examined, seem to have been designed in ac- 
cordance with it. Checking off a number of locomotives built by 
the American Locomotive Company, it is found that a modification 
can be made that fits them so closely that it almost seems that the 
designers used it, barring slight variations due to the elimination 
of fractions of an inch and the adjustments due to the necessities. 
of construction. This modified formula is: . 


ee DR + D? 
Des) R72 D 
The formula actually used is 
TT 328) " 
x= ¢ 4.) > 4 .85 
in which T = the total wheel base for mogul and consolidation loco 
motives; the other symbols remain as before. ° 


The following are some of the principal dimensions of the loco- 
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12 THE 
Weight on drivers - 
——_—___-_—--—_-—— = _ 4.78 
Tractive power 
Total weight 
: = 5.61 
Tractive power 
Tractive power x diameter drivers 
: = 714.78 
Heating surface 
Heating surface 
BE inst sbarcscwes aan 56.44 
Grate area 
Firebox heating surface 
= 0.062 
Total heating surface 
Weight on drivers 
——_—_—_———_———. = 56.0 
Heating surface 
Total weight 
-—— —_——_—_——— = 63.71 





Firebox heating surface 


Volume of 2 cylinders = 11.22 cu. ft. 


Total heating surface 


-— -——- = 261.58 
Volume of 2 cylinders 


Grate area 





= —-— = 4.63 
Volume of 2 cylinders 








Disastrous Collision in the District of Columbia. 





In a rear collision on the Baltimore & Ohio, at Terra Cotta, 
D. C., on Sunday evening, December 30, about 6.20 o’clock, a passen- 
ger train of three cars was completely wrecked and 53 or more per- 
sons were killed, about 60 at the same time being injured. Some 
of the killed and injured were persons on the station platform about 
io board the train which was run into, which had just stopped at 
the station. This was eastbound local passenger train No. 66, bound 
to Washington, the terminus of that division of the road. Follow- 
ing it was a train consisting of an engine and eight empty passen- 
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mail traffic could be handled more quickly and cheaply with auto- 

mobile coaches. During the first nine months of the present year, 

the value of automobiles exported from Great Britain to South Africa 
- was considerably more than in any previous year. 





A London cab company has ordered from France 500 motor 
cabs, of which 100 are to be delivered this month. The fares 
for these cabs will be lower than the present rate inside the four 
mile radius, Charing Cross being the center of the circle. The fare 
will be 16 cents for the first half mile, whether one or five pas- 
sengers are carried. For the first mile, the rate is 24 cents and 
for two miles 32 cents; outside the four-mile radius the charge will 
be 24 cents for every mile. When hired by the hour the fare is 87 
cents per hour. All the cabs are to be fitted with taxameters, which 
register the distance traveled. 








New Bay Shore Yards of the Southern Pacific at San Francisco. 





This is a transition period for the terminal arrangements of 
the railroads entering San Francisco and Oakland. As a result of 
changes made necessary by the earthquake and the opportunity to 
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ger cars, and this struck the standing train at full speed, making 
a terrible wreck. The colliding engine was, however, not very badly 
djJamaged, and the engineman and fireman escaped with little or no 
injury. The wreck did not take fire. The train of empty cars had 

; nassed the last block station, Takoma Park, at full speed, and, ac- 
cording to all accounts thus far published, in violation of the block 
signal, which indicated stop. There was a dense fog at the time. 
The engineman, an experienced runner, has as yet made no co- 
herent statement. He and all the rest of the men in charge of the 
train were arrested by the police of the District of Columbia, and 
are held in jail. 








Foreign Railroad Notes. 





A press despatch from London, December 31, says that the rail- 
roads of the United Kingdom, members of the Railway Clearing 
House Association, have joined in an agreement to abolish private 
rebates to shippers; and that the agreement contains a provision 
for the payment of heavy fines for violation. 





According to consular reports, the idea of building automobile 
highways in South Africa to compete with railroads is extensively 
favored. It.is estimated that such roads could be built for $2,500 


a mile, while a railroad costs $20,000; also that passenger and 





Double Track Main Line? 


South End of Southern Pacific Yard to be Built on Visitacion Bay. 


extend at the same time terminal facilities which are inadequate 
for present traffic large changes are being made by the different 
roads. 

The Southern Pacific is to have one of its most important ter- 
minals at Visitacion bay, six miles south of San Francisco; on the 
line of the Bay Shore cut-off, a new line which is almost ready 
for operation. Here over 200 acres in a semicircular area, with 
a deep water frontage of one mile, are being reclaimed by electric 
dredges. This water front includes a large part of the cove known 
as Visitacion bay, which connects with San Francisco bay. As soon 
as the new cut-off is placed in operation the yards, roundhouses 
and repair shops at this point will relieve the pressure on the pres- 
ent terminals in San Francisco and Oakland. The present machine 
shops on Sixteenth’ street and car-repair shops on Kentucky street 
will be abandoned, only the Kentucky street roundhouse remaining 
in the city. Some of the coach cleaning will be done at San Fran- 
cisco, but freight trains will be made up at Visitacion bay. 

Under this arrangement the trains leaving San Francisco for 
Los Angeles and the southern route over the Coast division will 
follow the bay shore close to the sea level as nearly as possible 
by the new cut-off instead of winding out through the Mission hills 
over heavy grades and curves for the first five miles. The cut-off 
route, after leaving the station at Third and Townsend streets, 
passes through five long double-track tunnels 24 ft. wide, and across 
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a number of long fills, crossing shallow arms of the bay, and finally 
rejoins the original main line at San Bruno, about 11 miles out. 
Some four miles of distance is thus saved. Also the new route 
has low grades. When a proposed bridge across San Francisco bay 
at Dumbarton point is built the new yard will be even more im- 
portant. Trains whose runs formerly ended at Oakland, will then 
cross the bay over the cut-off instead of by car ferry. 

The Visitacion bay yard is to be about 8,400 ft. long, from the 
yard limits on the south to the portal of the large tunnel on the 
north. It is 1,800 ft. wide from the sea wall at the main tracks 
of the Bay Shore cut-off to the company’s property line on the west. 
The main tracks are about 814 ft. above ordinary high tide. There 
are two main tracks now built, with space reserved for two more. 
The accompanying drawing shows the layout of the yard. The 
main freight yard is laid out for 38 tracks. At the south end, just 
west of the main tracks, are seven tracks with a capacity of 50 
cars each for the southbound despatching yard, and the same num- 
ber of tracks for the northbound despatching yard. Further north 
are 14 storage tracks with a total capacity of 472 cars. At the 


north end of the yard are 18 classification tracks with a capacity 


of 20 cars each. 
Work is already in progress on the pile foundations of most 
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Railroad Officers on the 1907 Outlook. 





Following our usual custom, we have asked officers of the prin- 
cipal railroad systems to express an opinion on the outlook for 
1907. We agreed in each case not to quote the writer or his road 
by name; therefore we have tabulated the replies received under the 
questions asked, as follows: 

(1.) How does the general railroad outlook for 1907 appear to you, com- 
pared with the outlook a year ago at this time? 

CENTRAL WEST. 


The outlook for 1907 as compared with that of a year ago is 
better in that many wage questions are settled, and, in consequence, 
fear of labor troubles lessened. Improved facilities should permit 
of larger railroad earnings at a smaller proportionate cost, and I 
do not see reason to expect any impairment of the country’s pros- 
perity within the next 12 months; therefore the volume of net earn- 
ings should be maintained notwithstanding higher costs of labor 
and certain classes of material. —Vice-President. 

Business is very good and is going to continue very good, and 
the only difficulty is that.railroads are between two fires. There 


‘is a constant demand of communities competing with each other 
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North End of New Southern Pacific Yard on Visitacion Bay. 


of the shops and other buildings at the yard. Most of the shop build- 
ings are to have concrete foundations on piles, with brick and steel 
superstructures. In the layout of the yards ample ground space is 
allowed for building duplicates of all of the shops at some future 
time. In the drawing future proposed extensions of these build- 
ings are indicated by dotted lines. There will be a power house 
from which steam pipes are to run for use on the locomotives, but 
there is to be no steam heat in the buildings, as this is not neces- 
sary in the California climate. Near the south end of the yard 
is a coal bunker 600 ft. long. Five hundred feet north of this 
and extending northward are the following buildings: A 40-stall 
roundhouse, the center of which is 1,350 ft. west of the main track 
of the Bay Shore cut-off; the power house, 31% ft. by 87% ft.; 
office and storehouse, 50 ft. by 120 ft.; machine shop and erecting 
shop, 258 ft. by 43714 ft., one-half to be built at once and the re- 
mainder later. Eighty feet south of the machine shop is a transfer 
pit 70 ft. by 481 ft. Space is also reserved north of the machine 
shop and erecting shop for another transfer table. Other structures 
are a carpenter shop, 45 ft. by 150 ft., and a car repair shop 185 ft. 
by 270 ft., with an adjoining planing mill, a part of which, 62% ft. 
by 185 ft., will be built now and a large extension later. A freight 
ear shed 110 ft. x 450 ft., equipped with a 20-ton traveling crane, 
is the last building at the north end of the yard. In connection 
with this, there is provision for 24 freight car repair tracks. 

For this information we are indebted to William Hood, Chief 
Engineer of the Southern Pacific. 


for reduced rates. It seems impossible to advance rates, and yet 
we are compelled to increase wages and compelled to pay more for 
materials. At the same time, the public, and even the technical 
newspapers, are demanding of the railroads many improvements. 
Officers directly concerned in the operation and management of ‘rail- 
roads are anxious to make many of the improvements quite as much 
as the public wish them; but the question is where to. get the 
money. Mr. Hill pointed out in a recent speech at Chicago that the 
railroad facilities had not kept pace with the growth of the country’s 
business. This is absolutely so, but how can we cure it? Complain- 
ing about it will not cure it. The difficulty is a fundamental one 
concerned with the economics of the question. The trouble is that 
capital will naturally seek investment where the rates of interest, 
considering the certainty of return, are the best, and capital is 
finding, and has found for a number of years, more remunerative 
investment, all things considered, in other lines than in the devel- 
opment of railroads. 

We want the newspapers, and especially the railroad and engi- 
neering newspapers, to analyze these questions, and point out the 
facts, and not hammer railroad officials constantly for improved 
facilities, safety appliances and all sorts of things, which the rail- 
road officers would be glad to have if they possibly could get them. 
There are many railroad companies which would be glad to spend 
millions of dollars on improvements of all kinds just as rapidly 
as the work could be done; but the question is, how to persuade 
the people and institutions who have the money to invest it with 
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us. Reducing passenger fares and freight rates won’t help to accom- 
Dlish it. 

The statistics in regard to railroad accidents published by one 
of the bureaus at Washington are misleading in the extreme, and, 
like the evidence which was recently prepared for Congress in the 
discussion of the proposed Sixteen Hour Law, it is a special plead- 
ing for a particular thing which it is sought to accomplish. An 
important function for a technical or scientific newspaper would 
be the advocacy of accurate and therefore impartial statistics. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the statistical bureaus in 
Washington exist for the whole people; not for the shipping inter- 
ests against the railroad interests, not for the interests of the 
employee against the interest of the employer. The railroads of the 
country pay about one-tenth of the total taxes of the country and 
are entitled to fair treatment. We ask nothing more, and we should 
receive nothing less. —President. 

The general outlook for 1907 has prominently in the foreground 
the shortage of all kinds of railroad labor, the excessive wage de- 
mands of organized labor, the continuing growth of tonnage in 
much greater proportion than new cars are built to provide for it, 
the greater output of each individual factory, without a compara- 
tive increase in the facilities at the factory for taking care of fuel 
and other raw materials in-bound, and the lack of adequate addi- 
tions to the terminals of many of the railroads. 

: —President. 

The general railroad outlook does not appear to me as favorable 
as it was a year ago, on account of the enormous increase in cost 
of labor and material, and the constant tendency to reduce rates 
all over the country. —President. 

The general railroad outlook for 1907 appears fully as good now 
as it did at this time a year ago. —Vice-President. 

Fully as encouraging. —Vice-President. 

TRUNK LINES. 

The prospects for 1907 are very encouraging and there is good 
reason for the belief that the business of the country will continue 
to increase. The healthy growth in the various industrial and com- 
mercial lines means more tonnage for the railroads. Manufactur- 
ing business of every description is flourishing to a point never 
before experienced. The coal mines are all doing a large and in- 
creasing business. —President. 

The general railroad outlook for the year 1907 is as good as it 
was for the year 1906 at this time last year. —President. 

NORTHWEST. 

The general outlook for 1907 appears to be fully as good as the 

outlook a year ago for 1906. —President. 
WEST. 

The general railroad outlook for 1907 appears to be quite as 
good as that of a year ago; there is no apparent diminution in the 
volume of business and it is impossible to say how much might be 
done if the facilities to do it with were present. 

—President. 

On the surface the outlook is equally good, but we have reached 
a point where over-speculation, political agitation and labor demands 
are going to impair the net results. —Vice-President. 

SOUTHWEST, 

Do not see anything to prevent the continuance of the general 
prosperity. In my opinion, business will rather increase than de- 
crease. —Vice-President. 

I think the general railroad outlook for 1907 is quite as good 
as that for 1906 seemed to be a year ago. 

—Chm. Exec. Comm. 

The general outlook for railroads for the year 1907 appears 
to me to be fully as favorable as at this time last year, if not more so. 

—Vice-President. 
SOUTH. 
I think gross earnings will be less and expenses more. 
—President. 

The outlook for the coming year, to my mind, throughout the 

south, is just as favorable as it was a year ago at this time. 
—Vice-President. 

The general railroad outlook with us for 1907 is. very unsatis- 
factory, by reason of increased cost of material of all kinds, and 
especially coal, and the decline in the quality of the coal we are 
using. Also from an increase in wages and the employment of a 
larger number of men than has heretofore been necessary in 
handling our business. —President. 

EAST. 

The continued prosperity of the country promises, in my opin- 
ion, an exceedingly busy year for its railroads. —President. 

The general railroad outlook for-earnings for the year 1907 
seem to be good on account of the crops, demand for merchandise 
and the general prosperity of the country. —President. 


(2.) Extraordinary expenditures and betterment work. How will your ex- 
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penditures in 1907 compare with those in 1906? How much do you expect to 
spend? 
CENTRAL WEST. 

Expenditures will be somewhat larger. 

—Vice-President. 

Practically nothing. —President. 

We do not expect to spend over half a million dollars during 
the calendar year on improvements and betterments, and the com- 
pletion of: work now under way. —President. 

We spent about $2,500,000 during last year. Our expenditures 
during next year will depend entirely on the financial market. 

—Vice-President. 
TRUNK LINES. 

We are carrying on a large extension and betterment work that 
was authorized during the year 1906. We have not at present 
decided what additional work will be undertaken during the year 
1907. —President. 

NORTHWEST. 

We expect to spend on extensions and betterment work about 

the same amount of money as spent in 1906. —President. 
WEST. 

We expect to spend in extraordinary betterment work as much 
money as it is physically possible to spend; we did this in 1906 and 
in 1905. Just what it will amount to in dollars and cents it is 
very hard to state, but it will possibly be seven or eight millions. 
As to extensions almost the same thing may be said. We shall 
build as much track as we can get men and materials for. We 
have also more than $11,000,000 worth of equipment on order, to 
be delivered during 1907, which is probably all that we can get 
under any circumstances. —President. 

This work has not yet been outlined. It is contingent upon 
several matters: scarcity of material and scarcity. of labor makes 
difficult undertakings which are necessary if the present volume 
of business is to be maintained. —Vice-President. 


SOUTHWEST. 

We expect to spend about the same amount for extraordinary 
betterments during 1907 as we have during 1906, or approximately 
$1,250,000. This will all be expended on improvement of existing 
lines. —Vice-President. 

We hope to spend in 1907 the same amount on extensions and 
extraordinary betterment work as was spent in 1906. 

—Chm. Exec. Comm. 

We have as yet made no estimate of expenditures to be made 
for extensions and extraordinary betterment work, but expect them 
to exceed somewhat the expenditures for these purposes in the year 
1906. —Vice-President. 

SOUTH. 

Cannot say at this time. —President. 

I am unable to state how much we will spend in extraordinary 
betterment work as compared with 1906. We do not contemplate 
any extensions during this year. —President. 

EAST. 

Our present plans, as outlined, contemplate expenditures for 
permanent improvements during the coming year, for motive power 
shops, installation of block signals, and the construction of several 
pieces of second track, aggregating some four or five millions of 
dollars. —President. 

We do not expect to spend any considerable amount of money 
on extensions during the year 1907. —President. 

(3.) Are you making any special efforts to check the prevalent increases 
in operating expenses? 

CENTRAL WEST. 

Nothing unusual, except in the way of prompter movement of 
cars. : —Vice-President, 

No. —President. 


We are making every effort possible to. check increases in oper- 
ating expenses, but conditions are such that our best efforts avail 


but little. —President. 
We are always endeavoring to check increases in operating ex- 
penses. —Vice-President. 


We have been diligently scanning every item of operating ex- 
pense since my advent on this road, and we are now operating a 
line of varied gradients at a cost of approximately 3 mills per 
ton-mile, and we hope to get somewhat below this figure, although 
you will probably agree that this is a pretty low cost. 

—Vice-President. 
TRUNK LINES. 


Special effort will be made to check the increase in operating 
expenses, but it looks as if it will be of little avail, as all employees 
expect increases in wages. —President. 

NORTHWEST. 


We are always making efforts to check the prevalent increases 
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in operating expenses, but with the increased prices of labor and 
material are meeting with very limited success. 
—President. 
WEST. 

Of course we are making all possible efforts to “check the prev- 
alent increase in operating expenses,” but with the best of efforts 
there will be a large increase both in wages and cost of material. 
Moreover, business done under such terrific pressure as now exists 
cannot be done economically. —President. 

There is no possible way to check this with the increased de- 
mands of labor, the increased cost of material, the increase of taxes, 
and stricter regulations by municipalities, state and congressional, 
and this, to my mind, is laying the foundation for panic conditions. 

—Vice-President. 
SOUTHWEST. 

Yes, but the increase occurs almost wholly in labor and material 
charges, so there is little possibility of our making any great reduc- 
tion. —Vice-President. 

We are doing everything possible to keep down cost of operation. 

—Chm,. Exec. Comm. 

We are making special efforts to reduce operating expenses. 

—Vice-President. 
SOUTH. 

We are trying to keep our expenses down to the lowest figure 
possible consistent with economical operation. 

—President. 

We are making every possible effort to check the increase in 
operating expenses. —President. 

EAST. 

We are doing what probably every other railroad management 
in the country is attempting—to check inordinate increases in oper- 
ating expenses—but experience has shown that but little can be 
done in this direction so long as there is a rapid expansion in busi- 
ness and ip gross earnings. —President. 

We are unable to check the prevalent increases in the operating 
expenses, except that materials and labor have advanced to a con- 
siderable extent. —President. 

(4.) Are you apprehensive about the attitude of the present government 
towards corporate interests ? 

CENTRAL WEST. 

I am; but rather in connection with state than federal govern- 
ments. However, it seems to me that a change in the tide is at 
hand and that frankness in dealing with the people, coupled with 
earnest efforts along educational lines, will be productive of excel- 
lent results. —Vice-President. 

We can only hope that the rumored intentions are without 
foundation. —President. 

I am apprehensive as to the attitude of the government towards 
corporate interests. —President. 

Do not feel particularly apprehensive as to attitude of the na- 
tional government toward corporate interests, but very much so as 
to that of the states. —Vice-President. 

Not at all, as the government officials, having these matters in 
charge will have an opportunity to become familiar with all the 
phases of railroad operation, which in many cases justify rules of 
practice which, to the layman, look irregular and unreasonable, and 
this will be better for the public generally, 

—Vice-President. 
TRUNK LINES. 

We do not feel extremely apprehensive as to the attitude of the 

government towards corporate interests. —President. 
NORTHWEST. 

We are not at all apprehensive of the present government to- 
wards corporate interests. This refers to the general government. 
We are much more interested in the attitude of the state govern- 
ments. At the present time they are soaking the railroads out- 
rageously on taxes, and this attitude is preventing eastern people 
from putting money into new railroad work. —President. 

* WEST. 

There is undoubtedly apprehension among the owners of rail- 
roads as well as other corporations as to the attitude of the present 
government. While those in authority probably do not mean to be 
unjust they are tampering with matters of which they have very 
imperfect knowledge and are liable to do a great deal of injury. 

« —President. 

It appears to us that the attitude of the government towards 
corporate interest will prevent to a great extent the enlargement 
of the present ones, except where compulsion requires, and it will 
prevent the establishment of new ones, as capital will not feel safe 
in the hands of both labor and politicians. 

—Vice-President. 
SOUTHWEST. 
Yes. —Vice-President. 


I am very apprehensive of the effect of the attitude of the pres- 
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ent government towards corporate interests. They seem to be de- 
void. of wisdom (not of honesty), and people so constituted are 
probably capable of working the greater destruction. 

—Ohm, Exec. Comm. 

We are apprehensive of results detrimental to the railroads 
growing out of the attitude of the government towards corporate 

—Vice-President. 
SOUTH. 

I do not think the attitude of the present national or state gov- 
ernment towards corporate interests could be much more harmful; 
it probably will remain, however, until the government learns that 
the general public is interested in corporations. 

—President. 

We are apprehensive about the attitude of the government to- 
wards corporate interests. Railroads have been assailed by federal 
and state officials and by the press to a large extent, resulting in 
an abnormal and very unjust public sentiment with respect to the 


‘rights of the owners of railroad properties—the idea prevailing 


that anything that can be gotten from the railroads in any way is 
legitimate gain to whoever may lay hands on it. 
—President. 
EAST. 

The attitude of the government toward corporate interests in 
the present state of the public mind is pregnant with possible evils, 
but unless the Interstate Commerce Commission makes arbitrary 
and unfortunate use of its rate-making power I do not believe that 
such. railroad managements as are endeavoring to conduct their 
public business in a proper way have very much to fear. 

—President. 

I am not apprehensive about the attitude of the present govern- 
ment toward corporate interests. —President. 

(5.) How do your labor costs compare with those of a year ago? 

CENTRAL WEST. 

About 10 per cent. higher. —Vice-President. 

Any statement of labor cost at this time will be misleading. 
Readjustments are now being made pretty much all over the coun- 
try.- Data obtained 30 days from now will be valuable. 

—President. 

Labor costs will show increases after January Ist, between 
5 and 10 per cent, over a year ago. —President, 

Labor costs increased 10 per cent. compared with those of a 
year ago. —Vice-President. 

We have, as yet, made only slight increases. 

—Vice-President. 
TRUNK LINES. 

On account of increases in wages, our labor costs compared 

with that of a year ago will show an increase of about 8 per cent. 
—President. 
NORTHWEST. 

Labor is from 10 to 20 per cent. higher than a year ago and 

men very scarce at any price. —President. 
WEST. 

It is not possible at this moment to state in percentages what 
our labor is costing us compared with a year ago. The advances 
which will undoubtedly have to be made to train and enginemen 
have not as yet become operative, and the wages in those lines are 
nominally the same as a year ago. But there have been consider- 
able increases in less important lines, and, of course, the cost of 
everything we buy has been enhanced by general labor conditions 
I regret to say also that labor is as a rule less efficient in proportion 
as it is better paid. —President. 

The labor cost is very materially higher, averaging all the way 
from 10 to 30 per cent., according to the character of the people 
employed. —Vice-President. 

SOUTHWEST. 

Our labor costs are easily 10 per cent. higher than a year ago. 

and will undoubtedly increase from 10 to 12 per cent. for year 1907. 
—Vice-President. 

I think our labor costs are likely to be increased by the present 
disposition to increase the rate of wage. —Chm., Exec. Comm. 

Our labor costs, as compared with those of a year ago, show 
considerable increase. —Vice-President. 

SOUTH. 

Nearly 10 per cent. higher. —President. 

Our labor costs from advances in wages and the employment of 
extra labor for the first four months of the fiscal year will amount 
to nearly 25 per cent. over the same cost of a year ago. 

—President. 
EAST. 

As the whole matter of wages paid to all classes of employees 
is undergoing the process of readjustment, it is impossible to make 
any comparisons at the present time, upon this subject, with condi- 
tions existing a year ago. —President. 
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We are now negotiating with our employees as to settlement 
of the wage question. —President. 
(6.) Car detention and diversion: Are you seriously troubled? What 
do you consider the proper remedy? 
CENTRAL WEST. 
Yes. Remedy: Increase in per diem rate for car hire. 
—Vice-President. 


We are seriously troubled by car diversion. The remedy would 
be a proper use by all lines of foreign cars. This can be stimulated 
by a diversion rule with a penalty of five to ten dollars for each 
diversion. —President. 


We are seriously troubled with car detention and diversion. A 
remedy is now being considered by a special committee appointed 
for the purpose. It will probably come through an increase in per 
diem and penalties, more prompt unloading, and the discontinuance 
of their use as storehouses. —President. 

We are experiencing much inconvenience by delays and diver- 
sions of our cars on other roads—not on our own lines. Remedies: 
Higher per diem, and, by roads which are short of equipment, 
making up their deficiencies. —Vice-President. 

Being an originating road for tonnage to connecting lines, most 
of our cars are returned to us empty and we naturally have con- 
siderable trouble from car detention, but we have confidence in the 
recent action of the American Railway Association, together . with 
the rulings of the Car Hire Committee, and feel that much good 
will be accomplished in the way of bringing about better results 
within the year. —Vice-President. 

TRUNK LINES. 

We are seriously troubled with car detentions and diversions. 
The remedy, we think, has been found in raising the per diem rate 
to 50 cents and the application of five dollars penalty for each case 
of diversion. —President. 

To meet the requirements of the abnormal increase of freight 
traffic the railroads need more cars and enlarged terminal facilities. 
The difficulty in many cases is that the freight houses and yard 
tracks are not large enough to accept the cars and promptly un- 
load, re-load and get them out on the road again. There are a 
number of factors that tend to delay the movement of cars, such 
as slow unloading, often because facilities of consignees are not 
ample; and while the railroad may collect car service, it does not 
promptly give the road the use of the equipment. 

—President. 
NORTHWEST. 

We are seriously troubled. with car detentions and diversions. 
What cars we have, and We have a pretty good supply, are not re- 
turned to us, but are used by other roads without paying any at- 
tention to getting them back home. We have seen only a small 
percentage of our equipment on our own road for the last six 
months. The proper remedy is for your New York roads and other 
eastern roads to quit spending money for improving passenger ter- 
minals, and for the taking care of the 15, 20 and 25 cent business 
coming to them on suburban trains. You should spend money on 
freight terminals. There are plenty of cars in the country to do 
the business in the country if they can be kept moving. When the 
West Shore road opened from Buffalo to Weehawken in 1884, there 
were some terminals added to those in existence. Since that time 
the country has grown immensely and the business of the country 
has increased faster than the population, but New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston have practically the same old freight terminals 
they had 22 years ago. It is all right to spend money on passenger 
business, which is a luxury anyway, but when it is spent to the 
detriment of the freight terminals, it is as good as thrown away. 
You have plenty of places up the Hudson river 10, 20 or 30 miles 
from New York that could be utilized for elevators, warehouses 
and shipping points for vast quantities of material that could be 
handled promptly and economically and kept out of New York. 

—President. 
WEST. 

We are no more troubled with car detention and diversions than 
heretofore; it has always been bad in rush times and I do not see 
that it is any worse. One of the remedies for existing conditions 
is the obtaining of proper equipment by the smaller roads who 
have. heretofore depended on the trunk lines to supply cars and 
have paid a very inadequate compensation for their use. Another 
remedy is the strict enforcement of rules and rate of demurrage 
more commensurate with the value of the property that is used. 

In general it may be said that the entire country seems to have 
all at once outgrown its transportation facilities in spite of the 
best efforts on the part of the carriers to increase them. I do not 
know that any one is to blame for it or that any one could have 
foreseen it. One of the great troubles is, of course, that crops 
mature in the west, northwest and southwest at substantially the 
same time, so that cotton, wheat and corn are all pressing for ship- 
ment at the same time. In addition to this the domestic needs for 
coal are also most acute at the same time, so that an equipment 
and facilities that are ample for the average business of the entire 
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year are inadequate between September ist and January ist. This. 
has always been the case more or less but, of course, the condition 
has been more acute during the last few years. —President. 

We are, like all other. companies, seriously troubled. The vol- 
ume of business is unquestionable. The shippers have as great 
desire to store freight as in the past, if not more so, because 
the volume of their business has increased while their storage facili- 
ties have not increased, and therefore they expect the railroads 
to carry the burden. The remedy is increase in equipment, increase 
in terminal facilities, and more prompt loading and unloading of 
cars by the shippers and receivers. A —Vice-President. 


SOUTHWEST. 

We are very seriously troubled by shortage of cars, but own 
ample equipment to handle our business if other lines would return 
our cars promptly to us, or give us car for car in exchange for 
business delivered to them at junction points and terminals. We 
originate from 65 to 70 per cent. of our traffic, so that failure to. 
return our equipment very quickly strips our line of cars. I am 
in doubt as to the proper. remedy for this situation, but consider- 
able relief can be found in the avoidance of detention of cars at 
tidewater and eastern mills. This is especially true at tidewater 
where free time approximating 60 days is allowed. The business. 
of the country has seemingly outgrown the facilities, not so much 
those of the railroad companies as those of elevators, warehouses, 
docks, etc., and consignees as a rule insisting on the full limit of 
free time allowed in unloading; in fact, so many concessions in the 
matter of free time have been made in years past that it seems. 
almost impossible to overcome it now. —Vice-President. 

We are very seriously troubled by detentions and diversion of 
our cars by our connections. I have no remedy to suggest, except 
that I think the railroad organization in this country is very weak 
in not having an official, subordinate to the superintendent, in such 
charge of station work as the trainmaster has of train movement. 
Further, all cars are probably subjected to repairs four or five times. 
a year, and this work is in the main in the hands of the dollar 
and half a day car inspector, and is done with the exercise of the 
minimum amount of judgment. I think we might quicken the move- 
ment by strengthening the organization and: release a brake upon 
it by regulating the activities of the inspectors. We have exhausted 
our resources so far as they can be exerted through the transporta- 
tion department; possibly a remedy might be found through the 
traffic department, but at best this is only a local view. 

—Chm. Exec. Comm. 


We have been troubled to some extent with car detention and 
diversion, and favor an increase in per diem rates and penalties as. 
a remedy. —Vice-President. 

SOUTH. 

Generally speaking, a certain class of cars are detained by 
shippers and consignees longer than they should be owing generally 
to their not having provided necessary facilities for loading and 
unloading and caring for the freight which they receive. The diver- 


sion of cars has become so universal that it does not make SO- 


much difference. If shippers will handle their freight promptly, 
furnish storage room for coal and other carload freight, the trouble 
will be reduced 50 per cent. If grain and other similar products. 
were shipped directly through to the ultimate destination much 
time would be saved and fewer cars would move the products. 
Intermediate commission men and elevator interests would natur- 
ally make less money. Terminal facilities at intermediate points. 
would also be greatly relieved. —President. 

The car situation is one of serious import, although the rail- 
roads are making every effort to accord the necessary relief, both 
as to new equipment as well as furnishing facilities for prompt 
handling of the business, —Vice-President. 

There is much complaint of car detention and diversion. We 
have been seriously troubled on this account. It is difficult to sug- 
gest a remedy susceptible of successful application, and for this 
reason I would prefer not to hazard an opinion upon this very 
important and equally compplicated question. It is undergoing dis- 
cussion, and the opinion of many of our ablest railroad officials is 
that an increase in the per diem for the use of the cars will tend to 
correct the trouble. —President. 

. EAST. 

Every railroad is hampered and troubled by the shortage of 
freight car equipment due, in most cases, to the extraordinary in- 
creases in traffic and the inability of builders to supply the new 
equipment ordered. This inability is, however, apparently due to 
no fault on their part but to the scarcity of skilled help, and to 
the slowness with which they are able to get the materials used 
in car construction. I think, however, that this difficulty is being 
gradually overcome and that cars are now being delivered every- 
where in such quantities as will ultimately tend to a removal of the 
present serious freight congestions. —President. 

We are very seriously disturbed and troubled on account of the 
detention to our cars and diversion by foreign roads. This has cut 
down our earnings at least 3344 per cent. —President. 
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Steel Passenger Car for the Long Island Railroad. 


The American Car & Foundry Co. has recently designed and 
built at its works at Berwick, Pa., an experimental all-steel pas- 
senger coach for the Long Island Railroad, which is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. It corresponds in general appearance 
and finish to the standard wooden coach of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
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entire load, including the weight of the underframe, and to utilize 
the 10-in. I-beam center sills only for transmitting the buffing and 
pulling stresses. These side girders are 3 ft. 1°/,, in. deep and con- 
sist of a */,,-in. web plate with a bottom flange angle 6-in. x 6-in. 
for a tension member and a special buJb angle along the top which 
forms the outside window sill. The bulb angle is further reinforced 
by a flat bar placed back of it and running continuously from end 

















Steel Passenger Coach Built for the Long Island Railroad by the American Car & Foundry Co. 


road but is 5 ft. 314 in. longer and seats 72 passengers as against 68. 
The following are the general dimensions: 
Length over buffers 


67 ft. 414 in. 
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Weight of storage battery and attachments......... 

Total weight : 
The principle on which the car is designed is to have the plate 
girders forming the sides of the body below the windows carry the 


94,500 “ 

















End View of Long Island Car. 


to end of the car, being offset at the posts. This construction has 
been adopted in all steel passenger cars built by the American Car 
& Foundry Co. and all the details are patented. 

The three cross-bearers between the bolsters consist of flanged 
plates placed between the center sills and the side bottom angle 
with a special trough-shaped bottom member in one piece, which 
extends from side to side and passes under the center sills, having 
its upper edge riveted to the spacing plates between the center sills. 
The top cover plate of the cross-bearers passes through the center 
sill webs and is riveted to the projecting flanges of the sill fillers. 
The double bolsters are formed of pressed web plates and top 
and bottom cover plates. The top cover plates are made in three 
sections with lapped joints, the center section passing through the 
center sills. Should it be necessary to remove one of the bolsters 
for repairs it can be done without disturbing the side sheathing. 
The side posts in the narrow piers are light tees and in the wide 
piers a pair of angles are used. The posts are offset slightly at 








Interior of Long Island Railroad Steel Passenger Car. 


the bottom to allow fastening them to the inside of the heavy side 
sill angle. At the top the posts are secured to a continuous side 
plate angle 414 in. x 3 in. The roof carlines are light angles bent 
to the outline of the upper deck and fastened to the side plate angles 
with pressed connection plates. 

The floor consists of corrugated sheets of galvanized iron laid 
on the center sills and longitudinal floor angles, over which is 
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Details of Side Posts; Long Island Steel Car, 


Half Plan of Underframe; Long Island Steel Car. 
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January 4, 1907. 


spread a layer of “acandlith” cement. The interior finish, includ- 
ing the moldings, battens, etc., with the exception of the headlining, 
is sheet steel. The headlining is a non-combustible material known 
as “Durite”’; this material is also used for the outside roofing, 
where it is covered with canvas and copper flashing following stan- 
dard construction in wooden passenger cars. The interior is stained 
and grained in imitation of mahogany. 

The car is lighted with electricity from storage batteries fur- 
nished by the Universal Electric Storage Battery Co. There are 32 
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Detail of Steel Carlines. 


cells having a capacity of 600 ampere hours, which, it is claimed, 
will furnish current for the thirty-two 16-c.p. lamps for a continuous 
period of 30 hours without recharging. Other special’ equipment 
includes Westinghouse air-brakes and friction draft gear, Gould fric- 
tion buffers and vestibule, Gold heating system, Hale & Kilburn 
steel frame seats, Adams and Westlake fittings, Railway Utilities Co. 
metal window sash, Pantasote curtains, Forsythe curtain fixtures, 
Stanwood step treads, Dahlstrom steel doors, Symington journal 
boxes, Baltimore side bearings and Schoen rolled steel wheels. 
The total weight of the car and trucks is equivalent to 1,300 Ibs, 
of dead load per passenger. The total weight of the standard Penn- 
sylvania Railroad wooden coach, which seats 62 passengers, is 84,500 
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number in the three zones was 1,503,930 in 1903 and 1,487,052 in 
1904, showing a slight decrease in the travel, where without change 
of fares an increase was to be expected. But the receipts from 
the travel were 11.2 per cent. greater in 1903 and 11 per cent. greater 
in 1904 than in 1902; and thus the purpose of the changes was 
effected. 

The St. Gotthard Railroad has acquired of the Canton Ticino, 
south of the Alps, a large part of the water-power of the various 
streams descending the Alps, to utilize for motive power when elec- 
trical traction is introduced. 

The Journal of the German Railroad Union has published an 
article nearly eight pages long on the Empire State Express of the 
New York Central. 

Dr. Krauss, the founder and long the manager of the well known 
Krauss Locomotive Works in Munich, died there November 5 at 
the age of 80. 


Pensions to Be Paid on the Atchison. 





President E. P. Ripley, of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
announced that on December 12 the directors of that company 
adopted a pension system, which went into effect January 1, 1907. 
Mr. Ripley, in his circular to the employees, says that he believes 
this plan to be more liberal in its terms than any other now in force. 
He accompanies his announcement with the hope 
“that all will show appreciation of it by increased zeal and loyalty. Nearly 
every employee has it in his power to benefit the company by his work and in 
fluence, or to injure it by carelessness or indifference. The system will be 
carried out wholly at the expense of the company and it is only fair that 
those whose future is thus made safer should in return render the best ser 
vice of which they are capable. I hope that it will some day be found 
possible to make the amount of pension larger-—that will depend on the pros 
perity of the company, which every employee should strive to promote.” 


The pension system is to be managed by’a Board to be ap- 
pointed by the President, and the first board consists of Messrs. J. 
W. Kendrick, G. T. Nicholson, W. B. Jansen, Robert Dunlap and 
WW. E. Bailey. The board will have power to pension any retired 
officer or employee who has been continuously 
in the service 15 years, and who has reached 
the age of 65; or may do so before that age if 
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the officer or employee has become perma- 
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nently incapacitated, and cannot be employed 
in any other branch of the service. Pensions 
are not to be paid if during the last 15 years 
the employee has been in any other business, 














Section at Bolster: 





Section at End S//1. 


though this does not exclude men who have 
served the Atchison and another railroad 
jointly. Among other things the circular says: 

No pension shall be allowed or paid to 
any officer or employee who shall make or en- 
force any claim against the company for dam- 


r i\ ages by reason of any injury or accident oc- 








i curring within three years prior to the date 
when such employee shall be retired or leave 
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Section at Cross Bearer. 


Cross-Sections Through Underframe of Long Island Steel Passenger Car. 


Ibs. without the additional weight of storage batteries, or 1,360 Ibs. 
per passenger, An experimental steel coach recently built at Altoona 
from the raifroad company’s designs and having the same seating 
capacity, 72 persons, as the car here illustrated, weighs 103,550 Ibs., 
or 1,438 lbs. per passenger. 


Foreign Railroad Notes. 

The Swedish State Railroads, which heretofore have imported 
their rails from England, Germany or Belgium, have been author- 
ized to contract with a Swedish works for 8,000 tons at a price 
not to exceed 120 crowns ($32.13) per ton. Heretofore no works in 
Sweden has been equipped for rolling rails. 


The Hungarian zone tariff as introduced in 1889 had three 
zones for short distance travel and 14 for longer journeys, but the 
14th included all journeys for distances greater than 225 kilometers 
(14.0 miles), so that the rates for very long journeys were extra- 
ordinarily low. In 1903 this 14th zone was limited to journeys 
from 225 to 300 kilometers, and two new zones were added, the 15th 
from 300 to 400 kilometers and the 16th for all greater distances, 
and 20, 40 and 60 cents for the three classes respectively were added 
to the old 14th zone fare for each of these new zones. The results 
of this change are now reported. In the 14th zone, which then in- 
cluded the present 15th and 16th zones, the number of passengers 
was 1,501,773 in 1901 and 1,523,763 in 1902. After the change the 


Section at Floor Bear. 


the service. 

If any person after leaving the service 
shall be re-employed, he shall be considered 
for the purpose of the pension system as a 
new employee. Any person whose name does 
not appear on the pay rolls for any two con- 
secutive months shall be considered as having left the service, ex- 
cept that absence from the service pursuant to leave of absence duly 
granted or by reason of suspension or dismissal followed by rein- 
statement within one year shall not be considered a break in the 
continuity of service. 

No person who hereafter shall be taken into the service at the 
age of fifty years or more shall be eligible to the payment of a 
pension, 

The board may deny, revoke or withhold a pension in the case 
of an undeserving or immoral employee. 

The basis of the pensions will be: 

(a) For each year of service an allowance of one and one- 
quarter per cent. of the first fifty dollars of the highest average 
monthly pay of the officer or employee during any consecutive ten 
years of service, and, in addition, three-quarters of one per cent. of 
any excess of such highest average monthly pay over fifty dollars; 
provided, however, that in no case shall the allowance made be less 
than twenty dollars nor more than seventy-five dollars per month. 

(b) In exceptional cases of long and unbroken service with 
first-class record, the Board of Pensions may, with the approval of 
the President, increase by not exceeding twenty-five per cent. the 
“mount of any pension allowance hereinbefore authorized. 

It will be seen that the pensionable age limit is lower than on 
the other roads paying pensions, except the Lackawanna; and for 
men whose pay has been $600 a year or less the rate is decidedly 
nigher. Most or all the other important roads paying pensions give 
1 per cent. per year of service to all alike. 
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Alexander Johnston Cassatt. 





Alexander Johnston Cassatt, President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, died of heart disease at his town house in Philadelphia 
on December 28. Mr. Cassatt’s health had been failing since last 
spring, and in June he went abroad to take a short vacation. His 
pleasure trip was cut short, however, by the investigation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission into the relations between the 
officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the large mining and 
industrial companies along the company’s lines. When the damag- 
ing testimony was made public Mr. Cassatt returned to his office 
at once, and with his accustomed vigor began a housecleaning 
investigation of his own. Later in the summer he went to Bar 
Harbor, Me., and while there he contracted whooping cough from 
his grandchildren. His recovery left him weakened and unable to 
take up the work of his office, but on his return to Philadelphia 
he still kept in touch with the workings of the great railroad 
svstem of which he was the head through daily conferences with his 
subordinates at his house. He came to his office in Broad Street 
Station occasionally, the last time on December 8, and frequently 
drove out in his carriage. His death came suddenly and without 
pain while he was sleeping. He 
leaves a widow, two sons and a 
married daughter. 

Mr. Cassatt was born in Pitts- 
burg, December 8, 1839, his father, 
Robert S. Cassatt, having been the 
first Mayor of that city. His early 
youth was spent abroad, where he 
received his elementary education, 
and later attended the University of 
Darmstadt. The family returned to 
the United States and he entered 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
graduating from there in 1859 as a 
civil engineer. He began his rail- 
road career as an assistant engi- 
neer on the construction of a road 
in Georgia, but on the outbreak of 
the Civil War he went to the Penn- 
sylvania as rodman. His ability 
brought him rapid promotion and 
he was made successively assistant 
engineer of construction on the Con- 
necting Railroad; in 1866, resident 
engineer on the Philadelphia & 
Erie; in 1867, superintendent of 
motive power of the same road, and 
in 1868, superintendent of motive 
power of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. In 1874 he was made general 
manager of the lines east of Pitts- 
burg and third vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and in 
1880 was elected first vice-president. 
George B. Roberts was then presi- 
dent, and Mr. Cassatt was in line to 
succeed him. But when Mr. Rob- 
erts died in 1882, Frank Thomson 
was given the coveted office, and 
shortly after Mr. Cassatt resigned 
and severed his active official con- 
nection with the Pennsylvania. He 
still retained his place as director 
and served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Roads. He was elected president of the New York, Phila- 
delphia & Norfolk, one of the subsidiary companies of the Penn- 
Sylvania, in 1885, and held that office until his death. After he 
dropped active railroad work Mr. Cassatt devoted himself to outside 
interests and amusements, principally horses, and for 17 years he 
remained in retirement from business. When Mr. Thomson died in 
1899 the board of directors unanimously elected Mr. Cassatt as 
president of the lines east and west of Pittsburg. At 60 years of 
age his career was just beginning, but during the last seven years 
of his life he accomplished more, perhaps, than any other man of 
his time. Another three years would have seen the completion of 
the stupendous improvements in and around New York which he 
inaugurated. These will stand as a monument to his aggressive 
genius in the years to come. 

In these days of “railroad kings,” of Goulds, Harrimans, Van- 
derbilts and Rockefellers, most railroad officers are mere puppets. 
Mr. Cassatt did not own the Pennsylvania Railroad or even a large 
part of it, but he owned the confidence of the stockholders, and it 
can be said that he never abused it. His word was final and his 
direction of the affairs of the company, financial, political and opera- 
tive, was intimate and absolute. The expansion of the Pennsylvania 
during the last seven years was his work, his was the master mind 
directing, devising and always looking ahead with unlimited faith 
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in the possibilities of the great transportation machine which he 
was creating and perfecting. He stands without a peer as a rail- 
road man, not as a financier manipulating stocks and ownership, 
but as a navigator at the helm, running the railroad. 

One of the first aggressive acts of Mr. Cassatt after being elected 
president was to begin a bitter fight between the Rockefeller, 
Carnegie and Gould interests over rates. He enlisted the New 
York Central, and together they established more profitable rates 
to the seaboard. In retaliation, Gould forced an entrance into 
Pittsburg, but paid for it by the ousting of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company from the Pennsylvania Lines. There was no 
parleying over the ejectment. Mr. Cassatt ordered the poles cut 
down over night and the next day, before his opponents had a 
chance to resort to the courts and get out injunctions, the roadbed 
was strewn with tangled wires and broken poles. 

Mr. Cassatt began his administration with the idea of making 
impregnable the position of the Pennsylvania Railroad. To do this 
required two things, expansion and improvement of the existing 
lines. The Pennsylvania acquired a controlling interest in the 
Baltimore & Ohio, its nearest competitor, and then successively a 
large interest in the Norfolk & Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
The coal traffic was thus virtually 
controlled. The Long Island Rail- 
road promised to prove useful in 
creating better terminals at New 
York; he bought that quietly before 
any definite plans had been made 
for its utilization. Meanwhile the 
vast scheme of improvements to ex- 
isting lines was being worked out 
and begun. Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, the two terminals of the main 
line across Pennsylvania, were at- 
tacked first. The network of tun- 
nels, yards and overhead lines in 
Philadelphia was reconstructed and 
the hills of Pittsburg cut away to 
make room for yards and a new 
passenger terminal. At Altoona and 
Harrisburg the yards were doubled 
and trebled to make room for the 
cars that were to come. Hardly a 
mile of the main line was untouched 
in the betterment work, reducing 
grades, straightening out curves and 
putting in additional tracks. A new 
low grade freight line from Pitts- 
burg to tidewater was built at enor- 
mous cost. It was Mr. Cassatt’s 
ambition to see six tracks across the 
state, and for most of the distance 
now there are that number, all 
carrying traffic and all crowded. 
The financing of these improve: 
ments fell to him. That he man- 
aged always to get the money needed 
and never undermined the credit of 
the road is proof enough of his abil- 
ity as a financier. In six years the 
Pennsylvania has floated nearly 
$400,000,000 in new securities to pay 
for this programme of improve- 
ment. 

The terminal improvements in 
New York, however, surpass any of 
the others. Mr. Cassatt began on the scheme in 1902. The North 
river bridge project, to which he was at one time attracted, having 
fallen through, he and his associates planned anew, with the result 
that in 1903 it was announced that the Pennsylvania would build 
tunnels under the two rivers and the island of Manhattan, and 
have a passenger terminal in the heart of the city. It was a 
daring undertaking, for its cost was estimated at over $75,000,000, 
and the return on the investment was to come solely from an 
undeveloped passenger traffic. A great freight yard was to be 
built in the upper bay, and the New York Connecting through 
Brooklyn and Queens and over a bridge. across the East river at 
Ward’s Island was to connect Long Island by rail with New Eng- 
land. It took all of Mr. Cassatt’s persuasive powers to commit 
his directors to the scheme and to persuade bankers and financiers 
to advance the money for it. His death has come before he could 
see the realization of his plans, but he at least had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the necessary money was provided and that 
the work was well under way, and would go forward to the end 
as he had planned it. 

Mr. Cassatt was a diffident man, painfully shy before an audi- 
ence of any size, but at a directors’ meeting or in conferences with 
his officers, speaking quickly to the point and as incisively as 
he thought. In his offices at Philadelphia he was impregnable, 
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and it was easier to get an audience with a king than with him. 
His time was taken up with thinking and acting, and he made the 
rule to see no one that he did not call in during business hours. 
He was fond of the good things of life and lived and worked 
among luxurious surroundings, which his large private fortune 
permitted him to enjoy. Horses were his recreation, and his 
racing stable was at one time well known. In later years he 
took up the breeding of fancy coach horses and spent much of 
his time at his large stock farm near Berwyn. 

The death of such a man—he can truthfully be called great— 
is a great loss to the Pennsylvania Railroad and to the railroad 
interests, no matter who his successor may be. He was an inspir- 
ing figure to his associates, a man with a moral calibre beyond 
criticism, who commanded the respect and esteem of all who 


knew him. 





James McCrea. 








James McCrea was, on January 2, elected President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, succeeding Mr. Cassatt. Mr. McCrea is 58 
years old, and all his railroad service has been on the lines of the 
Pennsylvania System. Although he has been on the Lines West 
for the last 25 years, he has spent 
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own future to make in a country where ruts and old fashions are 
only for the failures. 

Habits are excellent balance wheels, generally. Brilliancy being 
given to but few men, the great majority must hammer out lesson 
or problem or engineering feat. Genius has been defined as an in- 
finite capacity to take trouble. Regularity of mind, a habit of un- 
divided intensest application, may place the worker far beyond the 
one who thinks to accomplish by fits and starts. It is well to 
form the habit of regular perusal of the weekly engineering papers. 
Student life is called full by those in it; but it is leisure personi- 
fied compared to the high-pressure life of the successful engineer 
in the harness. Let then the student distrust his ability to com- 
mence reading the technical papers after graduation, unless he has 
learned to read them before. 

Independent investigation is promoted by reading the papers. 
A printed controversy stimulates anyone who loves a fight. Blessed 
be the man whose engineering eye is fired and mettle aroused by 
the prospect of a battle royal between men of fame. Perhaps he 
too can put in a lance, if extra spare hours or thesis subject will 
permit. 

After the different papers become known, then the heart vf the 
very human editor should be gladdened by a little note of appre- 

ciation; with some of that neces- 





much of this time in the east, so 
that he is also familiar with many 
of the details of the operation of 
the eastern lines. He takes up his 
new work with an intimate knowl- 
edge of Mr. Cassatt’s plans for the 
future and a grasp of the entire 
situation. Like Mr. Cassatt, Mr. 
McCrea began in the engineering de- 
partment. He started in 1865 as a 
rodman on the Connellsville & 
Southern Pennsylvania. Three 
years later he was made Assistant 
Engineer on construction of the Ben- 
nett’s Branch extension of the Alle- 
gheny Valley. In 1871 he was ap- 
pointed Principal Assistant Engi- 
neer in the construction depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and in 1874 was made Assistant 
Engineer of Maintenance of Way 
of the Philadelphia division. The 
next year he was appointed Super- 
intendent of the Middle division, 
and from 1878 to 1882 was Super- 
intendent of the New York division; 
he then went west as Manager of 
the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburg, 
now part of the Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis. In 1885 
he was made General Manager of 
the Pennsylvania Lines West of 
Pittsburg, and two years later was 
elected also Fourth Vice-President. 
He was elected Second Vice-Presi- 








sity for which he works, though 
not chiefly. A good engineering 
paper should be one of the life part- 
ners, ready at hand when moments 
of leisure permit its instruction and 
enjoyment, better understood and 
liked as the years roll on, acquaint- 
ance or perhaps friendship formed 
with editor, contributions made, 
suggestions given and taken, some 
‘share had in its mighty influence 
in the engineering world. Years 
afterwards, when official responsi- 
bilities come, this earlier training 
will bear good fruit. A  superin- 
tendent’s office will take regularly 
several papers or several copies of 
one most useful paper. He marks 
in these papers articles appropriate 
for the instruction or spurring of 
particular subordinates; and sends 
them out.. Later he will call for 
meetings of these heads of divisions 
or departments in his office; and 
the resulting interchange of opin- 
ions on the papers, tempered with 
experience, will prove of decided 
advantage to the business, promot- 
ing unanimity of feeling between 
the departments and the introduc- 
tion of the best methods suited for 
each or perhaps all. The speaker 
recalls with much pleasure such 
meetings on the Lehigh Valley, and 
has been told only recently by Pres- 
ident Vreeland, of the Metropolitan 








dent in 1890, and in 1891 First 
Vice-President. Mr. McCrea has 
been also a Director of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and President of the Cincinnati & Muskingum 
Valley, the Vandalia, the Grand Rapids & Indiana, and the Cleve- 
land, Akron & Columbus. 








Engineering Periodicals and the Card Index.* 





BY H. WADE HIBBARD. 
Member Am. Ry. Master Mechanics Association, Am. Soc. M. F. 

Among the most valuable members of the engineering profes- 
sion to-day are the moving spirits of the engineering press. Much 
matter of great value is regularly to be found in the current period- 
icals of a profession growing so rapidly and in so many directions 
as is mechanical engineering. Books, monographs upon particular 
subjects, necessary as they are by their gathering within one cover 
all the required material of years and many places, and by their 
orderly classification, logical discussion, and evolving of principles; 
are, by very necessity of their production, always and inevitably 
behind the times. The reason for existence of the engineering 
press is to collect all recent valuable information—news, if you 
please—and present it weekly or monthly, less or more digested, 
to as large a circle of readers as possible. Unthinkingly or delib- 
erately to neglect forming acquaintance with so great a source of 
engineering knowledge is not fitting for the student who has his 


*An address before the students of the Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering, Cornell University. 


James McCrea. 


Street Railway of New York City, 
oi the success attending his mark- 
ing of such articles and sending them out, not merely to subordi- 
nates, but to some thousands of motormen and gripmen. 

But what of that dimly remembered life-preserver which could 
not be found when there was dire need? Editors of papers, engi- 
neering and otherwise, are frequently in receipt of letters like the 
following: ‘“‘A number of months ago I read an article in your 
paper, or one like it, bearing upon such a subject. At the time of 
reading I recognized its value. Not only did I think that I had 
its essential items impressed upon my memory, but I recall making 
some record in my note-book. I find now a problem has come up 
in my practice for which I greatly need, and at once, the informa- 
tion contained in that article, but I can find neither it nor my note, 
the latter being evidently hidden in the midst of other material. 
If it appeared in your paper, will you give me the date and if pos- 
sible send me the copy? I am willing to pay a good price 
for 16.7 

Even when one has the annual indexes of his engineering pa- 
pers bound up with the volumes, it may be a search of hours to un- 
earth an article whose general subject or whose most valuable de- 
tails are more strongly impressed upon the memory than its title as 
appearing in the index. The average subscriber does not get the 
full value out of his paper, because of this very inability to find 
again what he has read. 

The Card Index will obviate the difficulty, giving ready access 
to what kas been read by its maker, recording information in the 
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form best adapted to his professional needs and to his own peculiar 
habits of mind and memory, and following his own pet system. 
The speaker gave up note-books 10 years ago and commenced a card 
index, making it really a written memory of everything which 
“might come in handy some time”; of reading, of experience, of 
oral information; engineering, household, athletic, religious; refer- 
ences to catalogues, drawings, clippings; lists, future plans, ad- 
dresses—everything. 

The making of a card-index is a growth. The easiest way to 
get started is to read the papers with slips in hand and fountain 
pen or indelible pencil (ordinary purple copying) ready for use. 
Read an important article. At the top of a card place the sub- 
ject of the article, very likely not the author’s title of the article, 
but the subject that appeals to your type of mind after the read- 
ing. Right here is the most difficult part of a card index. You 
are in danger of indexing an article on Compressed Air under C 
the adjective, when it should be under the noun A; or Blowers 
under B, when it should be under A as Air Blowers. Perhaps 
the most accessible guide for the inexperienced indexer is the table 
of contents of Kent’s Mechanical Engineers Pocket Book, which 
every Sibley man must, of course, own. On page 447 of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers’ Proceedings for 1896, a 
discussion on card indexes, Mr. Kent explains his method of general 
heads—e.g., to put everything relating to steam under Steam, as 
steam boilers, steam engines, steam pipes. The Railway Mechan- 
ical Engineer should follow the Car Builders’ Dictionary, and the 
Index of the Master Mechanics Association on page 67 of the 
Proceedings for 1900, to be revised by a special committee for the 
Proceedings of 1901. : 

Somctimes one is uncertain how to index some piece of infor- 
mation. Remember then that almost everything will have two parts 
—the thing and its function—and if the thing is the more promi- 
nent, catalogue it under the thing; or if the function, then under 
the function; but, and the following is called ‘‘cross-indexing” be 
sure and make out a card for the other and write on it: See the 
main card (giving its subject). A liberal use of cross indexing 
is no fault; one’s mind does not always work on the same lines, 
and data might be buried even in a card index. Five years later 
one may not be able to recall just the one heading under which 
he indexed an article, but is sure to remember one out of the several 
headings of the cross indexing. After the subject is written on 
the card, add the name of the paper, with year and page. The card 
is as yet practically worthless. Add a short descriplion of the 
article with your opinion of its value or applications. Perhaps you 
can place upon the card all of the article that is of value. At least 
enough must show on the card to give the future searcher after 
information some discriminating idea of the article and whether 
it will pay to read it again to aid him in his engineering problem. 

Briefly, the card index then has the following advantages: 

Accessibility—always get-at-able—nothing-is buried and lost. 

Time-saving—for the searchers after information, 

Expansibility—only one end, the beginning. Can enlarge for- 
ever and still be as good. 

Order—new material inserted into the exactly proper place. 

Adaptability—suits every frame of mind, and every sort of 
business; varied classification. 

System—encourages system in vast accumulating data and 
brings it under general heads of classification. 

Divisibility—some cards can be removed for temporary use else- 
where, or for permanent transfer. 

Labor-saving—nothing has to be rewritten, saves clerical labor. 

Simplicity—can be operated by the inexperienced. 

Contractability—no need of retaining useless, outgrown matter. 

No wasting of spaces—it is impossible to apportion blank spaces 
in books so that they will fill evenly. 

Always being up to date. 

Re-arrangement made easy. 

Substitute for memory—supplementing it and becoming inde- 
pendent of existing hired memories. 

Classifications within the index—by using tab cards. 

In conclusion be it said that engineering periodicals and the 
card index are not the fabled philosopher’s stone, turning all metals 
into gold, but an unfading love for our profession can use them, 
among the other reagents, to bring out the measure of true worth 
within the capacity of each man, 








Pretty nearly the whole world seems to be short of cars. Italy 
has been the first and the worst instance. At Genoa vessels couldn’t 
unload because the wharves were blocked, and the wharves were 
blocked because cars couldn’t be had to take the freight away. 
Naturally this has driven trade to Marseilles, which had been losing 
it for years. But now Marseilles complains as Genoa had done. 
The railroad says it is because low water had greatly reduced ship- 
ments up the Rhine; but the truth is that production almost every- 
where has increased beyond expectation. 
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Rapid Transit Lines in New York City. 





The accompanying map of Manhattan Island and the Bronx 
shows all of the existing Rapid Transit lines, both subway and ele- 
vated, and also all of the proposed additional lines which have 
been approved by the Board of Rapid Transit Railroad Commis- 
sioners up to June 7 1906. In all there are eight proposed routes in 
Manhattan and the Bronx, and two proposed routes between the 
Borough of Manhattan and Brooklyn. These routes and branchez 
2s well as existing lines are designated on the map by numbers. 
‘he following description gives the routes in detail: 

1—East Side Route. On First avenue, from the Borough of the 
Bronx south to the Battery, in the Borough of Manhattan. Begin- 
ning at East 138th street and Alexander avenue, in the Borough of the 
Bronx; running thence southerly a four-track subway under Alexan- 
der avenue and private property to and under the Harlem river and 
private property to First avenue; thence continuing under First 
avenue to Second street; through private property to First street 
and private property to East Houston street, crossing East Houston 
street and through private property to Essex street; through Essex 
street widened to Hester street (where a two-track loop will begin 
passing through private property, Seward Park, East Broadway, 
Canal and Essex streets); thence from Hester street continuing 
two tracks through Essex street and Rutgers street and private 
property to Madison street; through Madison street to Roosevelt 
street and New Bowery; through New Bowery to Pearl! street, be- 
tween Dover and Ferry streets; through private property to Water 
street, through Water street and private property to Pine street, 
through private property to Wall street, from Wall street through 
private property, Beaver street and Bowling Green to Battery Park. 

1A.—Beginning at the intersection of Alexander avenue and 
138th street, a four-track subway through Alexander avenue, Third 
avenue, Melrose avenue and Webster avenue to a point near the 
intersection of Webster avenue and 171st street; thence a two-track 
Joop through Webster avenue and Claremont Park, returning to 
Webster avenue at 171st street. 

ar ——? 

2.—West Side Route. Via Ninth avenue and Columbus avenue, 
from Battery Park to West 211th street. Beginning at Battery 
Park, in connection with Route No. 1, a two-track subway through 
Battery Park and private property to West street, through West 
street to a point between Albany and Cedar streets; thence a four- 
track subway through West street and private property to Ganse- 
voort street, through Gansevoort street to Ninth avenue, through 
Ninth avenue and Columbus avenue to West 110th street, through 
Morningside Park to Manhattan avenue at West 112th street, 
through Manhattan avenue, St. Nicholas avenue, Kingsbridge road, 
Broadway and Sherman avenue to West 211th street. 





3.—Third Avenue Route. Beginning on private property south 
of Southern Boulevard, between Third and Lincoln avenues, in the 
Borough of the Bronx; a two-track subway through private prop- 
erty crossing Southern Boulevard, through private property in 
Lincoln avenue, through Lincoln avenue and Morris avenue to East 
141st street, and through private property to East 142d street; 
through private property to Third avenue; south on Third avenue 
to Lincoln avenue. 

Also two spurs running east and two spurs running west, from 
Third and Lincoln avenues, into East 138th street. 

Section 2. A two-track subway beginning on private property 
south of Southern Boulevard, between Third and Lincoln avenues; 
thence to Southern Boulevard, and east through Southern Boule- 
vard to Willis avenue; through Willis avenue, private property, 
East 132d street, Brown place and private property south of East 
132d street to a terminal within such private property. 

Section 3. A two-track subway beginning on private property 
south of Southern Boulevard, between Third and Lincoln avenues, 
through private property to tunnel under Harlem river to Borough 
of Manhattan at Third avenue and East 128th street; thence a four- 
track subway through Third avenue and the Bowery, to Chatham 
square; a two-track subway through New Bowery, Pearl street and 
private property to Broad street; through Broad street and private 
property to South street; through South street, Whitehall street 
and Battery Park, and around present subway loop to terminal under 
Battery Park. 

Also a two-track spur from Third avenue, near 36th street, 
through private property and East and West 36th street and private 
property to Highth avenue to a connection with line on Eighth 
avenue, 

Also a spur from West 36th street under private property to 
Seventh avenue, to a connection with line on Seventh avenue. 

Also a two-track spur from Third avenue, near 35th street un- 
cer private property to Seventh avenue, to a connection with line on 
Seventh avenue, near 34th street. 

Also a two-track subway from Chatham square, through Park 
row, Nassau street and Broad street to Pear] street. 


4——On Seventh avenue a four-track subway, extending from 
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Existing and Authorized Rapid Transit Lines in New York. 


West 43d street to West 25th street, with connection between West 
43d street and West 47th street with present subway. 

4A.—A four-track subway from West 43d street through Seventh 
avenue to West 59th street, under Central Park to Central Pari 
West, at West 62d street. 

4AA.—A four-track subway from West 62d street through Cen- 
tral Park West and Eighth avenue to Macomb’s lane; thence a two- 
track loop under Macomb’s lane, private property, 154th street, 
private property and Highth avenue to the beginning of loop at 
Macomb’s lane. 

Also a two-track spur extending up Eighth avenue, from West 
153d street at West 155th street. 

4H.—A four-track subway, from West 62d street, through 
Wighth avenue and Hudson street to Chambers street. 

Also a spur from Eighth avenue and Greenwich avenue pro- 
auced, through Greenwich avenue to Seventh avenue produced. 

4B.—A four-track subway from West 25th street through 
Seventh avenue, private property, Greenwich avenue, private prop- 
erty, crossing under Clinton place, private property and Washirg- 
ton square to intersection of West Fourth street and West Broadway. 

4C.—A four-track subway from West Fourth street, through 
West Broadway to Chambers street. 

4D.—A four-track subway from Chambers street, through West 
Broadway and Greenwich street to Battery Park, with a two-track 
loop and terminal under Battery Park. 

Also a one-track loop beginning at West Broadway near Cham- 
hers street; thence under private property, Murray street, private 
property, Park place, private property, Greenwich street, private 
property, Barclay street, private property and West Broadway to a 
connection with main route, 

4K.—A two-track subway from Seventh avenue, near West 25th 
street, under private property, and through West 25th street and 
private property to Broadway, thence a four-track subway through 
Broadway, Fifth avenue, and under Washington square to West 
Fourth street and West Broadway. 

4F.—A four-track subway beginning at Broadway and West 
25th street, through Broadway to West 43d street, connecting with 
present subway between 43d street and 46th street. 

5.—A four-track subway through Lexington avenue, from East 
129th street to near 42d street. 

5A.—A four-track subway from Lexington avenue through pri- 
vate property and East 42d street, and private property to connect 
with present subway on Park avenue. 

‘'5B.—A four-track subway north from East 129th street through 
Lexington avenue, private property, and under the Harlem river; 
thence through private property, Third avenue and Morris avenue 
and private property to East 149th street to connect with present 
subway. 

5C.—A two-track subway from East 129th street through Lex- 
ington avenue, under the Harlem river and private property to 
Park avenue; thence through Park avenue to East 156th street. 

Also a two-track subway beginning at East 149th street and 
Park avenue; through private property to Mott avenue and East 
153d street; thence in a northwesterly direction through East 153d 
street to East 157th street; through private property and under 
Cromwell’s creek to Exterior street; through Exterior street to 
Jerome avenue; through private property crossing Sedgwick avenue 
to East 164th street. 

Also a one-track loop beginning at Park avenue near East 
151st street, through private property to East 15lst street pro- 
duced, connecting the two lines of route 5C. 

Also a two-track subway spur, one running in a northeasterly 
and one in a southeasterly direction from Park avenue, near East 
138th street, through private property to East 138th street; thence 
east on 138th street to a point on same street near Third avenue. 

5D.—A four-track subway from near East 42d street through 
Lexington avenue to a point between East 37th street and East 36th 
street; thence two tracks through private property. East 36th street, 
private property, and Fifth avenue to a point on Fifth avenue near 
Hast 34th street. 

Also a two-track subway on Lexington avenue beginning at a 
point between East 37th and East 36th streets, and running scouth 
to a point between East 36th street and East 35th street; west under 
private property and through East 36th street and private property 
and Fifth avenue, to connect with above line with East 34th street; 
thence a four-track subway under Fifth avenue, Madison square, 
Broadway, Union square, Broadway to Chambers street; thence a 
two-track subway under Broadway, private property, Vesey street, 
private property, Church street, Trinity place and Greenwich street 
to a terminal under Battery Park. 

‘Also a one-track loop under City Hall Park from above line, 
beginning near Broadway and Chambers street, and ending in Broad- 
way, between Chambers street and Murray street. 








6.—A crosstown two-track subway, through West and East 
59th street, from Twelfth avenue to terminus of the Black- 
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well’s Island Bridge; thence crossing bridge to Borough of Queens. 

6A.—Thirty-fourth Street Crosstown Line. A four-track subway 
beginning East of First avenue and running through East and 
West 34th street to Ninth avenue. Beginning at Ninth avenue and 
tunning through West 34th street to Hudson river, a four-track sub- 
way. A two-track subway beginning in East 34th street, near 
Second avenue, running thence east under private property and 
East river to the Borough of Queens, and under private property, 
borden avenue and Jackson avenue to a connection with a future 
subway on Jackson avenue. 

7.—A two-track crosstown subway from West 23d Street Ferry 
to East 23d Street Ferry on 23d street. 

8.—A crosstown two-track subway on West 14th street, from 
Hudson river to Ninth avenue. 

8A.—A two-track subway on West and East 14th 
tending from Ninth avenue to University place. 

8B.—A four-track subway on East 14th street, extending from 
University place east to a point between Avenues B and C, connect- 
ing with route under the East river. 

8D.—A two-track subway beginning on 14th street, east of 
Ninth avenue; thence under 14th street, Hudson street and private 
property, Ninth avenue to Greenwich street; through Greenwich 
street to Charlton street, through private property to Washington 
street at Spring street; through .Washington street and private 
property to Liberty street, through Liberty street to William street, 
to connect with the line under Liberty street and Maiden lane. 

Also a one-track spur beginning at Liberty street, between 
Nassau and William streets; thence under Liberty street and pri- 
vate property, to connect with line on William street, near Cedar 
street. 

8E.—A two-track subway beginning at 14th street and Uni- 
versity place; thence through private property, University place, 
Washington Square East, Wooster street, private property to Canal 
street; through Canal street to Elm street, through private property 
lo a connection with line on Centre street, south of Canal street. 

Fort Lee Ferry ExtreNsion.—A two-track addition to the present 
Rapid Transit Railroad with the right to add a third track, begin- 
ning at Broadway near Manhattan street; thence westerly on Man- 
hattan street to the Fort Lee ferry. 

9.—Beginning at Brooklyn terminal of Williamsburg Bridge; 
thence crossing Williamsburg Bridge to Delancey street, in the 
Borough of Manhattan; thence a four-track subway through De- 
lancey street to Bowery; thence parallel to Broome street under 
private property and intersecting streets to Centre street; through 
Centre street to proposed new terminal of the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Also two two-track spurs, one southwest and one northwest, 
beginning in Centre street, near Grand street; thence running 
under Centre street and private property to unite in Grand street; 
thence through Grand street and private property under Varick 
street and private property, Canal street and private property, 
through Desbrosses street to Hudson river. 

Also two two-track spurs, one southeast and one northeast, be- 
ginning in Centre street, near Walker street, running thence under 
Centre street and private property to unite in Walker street; thence 
east on Walker street, Harry Howard square and Canal street to 
Chrystie street, to connect with Manhattan Bridge route. 

Also a two-track spur from proposed new terminal of Brooklyn 
isridge; thence under and across Park Row and private property to 
William street; thence through William street to Beekman street. 

9A1.—A two-track subway from Beekman street, through Will- 
iam street, Old Slip and private property, and under the East river 
and private property to Montague street, in the Borough of Brook- 
‘vn, through Montague street to Court street. 

Also suitable connections with line under 
William street. 

9E.—Beginning at William and Beekman streets, a two-track 
subway through Beekman street and tunnel under the East river 
and private property to Cranberry street, in the Borough of Brook- 
ivn; thence through Cranberry street and private property to Ful- 
ton street; thence through Fulton street to Pineapple street. 

Also a two-track subway from William street to Beekman street 
and City Hall Park to City Hall loop of present subway in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. 

9E1.—Beginning at William and Liberty streets, a two-track 
subway through Liberty street and Maiden lane and tunnel under 
ast river ana private property to Pineapple street, in the Borough 
ef Brooklyn; thence through Pineapple street and private property 
io Fulton street to connect with Route 9E. 


street, ex- 


Maiden lane at 





10.—Beginning in North Seventh street, near Union avenue, in 
the Borough of Brooklyn, thence a four-track subway through North 
Seventh street and private property and a tunnel under East 


river and private property to East 14th street, in the Borough of 
Manhattan, to a connection with Route 8B on East 14th street, be- 
tween Avenues B and C. 
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The lines already built or building are numbered on the map, 
beginning with 30 and running up to 33. 

20.—Four-track subway beginning at City Hall Park and run- 
ning north through Centre street, Elm street, Lafayette place, 
Fourth avenue, to 42d street; west through 42d street to Broadway; 
north through Broadway to junction above 96th street. 

20A.—Three-track subway through Broadway to 145th street; 
two-track subway from 145th street through Broadway, Eleventh 
avenue and private property to Dyckman street. 

20B.—Elevated road, a continuation of the subway north from 
Dyckman street through Naegle avenue, Amsterdam avenue, Kings- 
bridge road to Harlem river. 

20C.—Two-track subway from junction north of 96th street 
through private property, 104th street, Central Park, Lenox avenue 
to 145th street. From Lenox avenue and 143d street under the 
Harlem river, through 149th street to Third avenue. 

20D.—Elevated road, continuation of subway from Third avenue 
and 149th street, through Westchester avenue, Southern Boulevard, 
Boston road to West Farms road. 

20E.—Two-track subway loop at City Hall Park. Two-track sub- 
way through Park Row, Broadway, Bowling Green to loop under 
Battery Park. Two-track tunnel from Battery Park under East 
river to Joralemon street, Brooklyn. 

21.—Ninth Avenue Elevated. From Battery Park north through 
Greenwich street to Twelfth street, north through ninth and Colum- 
bus avenue to 110th street, west through 110th street to Eighth ave- 
nue, north through Eighth avenue to 155th street. 

22.—Sixth Avenue Elevated. From Battery Park north through 
Trinity place, Church street to Murray street, west to West Broad- 
way, north to Third street, west to Sixth avenue, north to 53d street. 

22A.—Connection from Sixth avenue elevated through 53d street 
to Ninth avenue elevated. 

22B.—Spur from 53d street north through Sixth avenue to 58th 
street. 

23.—Second Avenue Elevated. From Battery Park through 
Front street, Coenties slip to Parl street, north to Division street, 
through Division street to Allen street; thence north through 
Allen street and First avenue to 23d street, west to Second avenue 
and north to the Harlem river at 129th street. 

24.—Third Avenue Elevated. From Chatham Square north 
through the Bowery and Third avenue to 129th street, west to Sec- 
ond avenue, north across bridge over Harlem river, through pri- 
vate property to Third avenue at 144th street, north through Third 
avenue to Pelham avenue. Also spur through 34th street to First 
avenue; spur through 42d street to Park avenue. 

24A.—Spur from Chatham Square through Park Row to City 
Hall and Brooklyn Bridge terminal. 

25.—Belmont Tunnel. A two-track tunnel under the East river 
from Long Island City to foot of 42d street, through 42d street to 
Grand Central station at Park avenue. Line building and nearing 
completion. Will carry trolley cars connecting with surface lines 
in Long Island City. : 

26.—Hudson Company’s tunnel from Hoboken south of the D., L. 
& W. terminal. A two-track tunnel under the North river to the foot 
of Morton street, through Morton street to Hudson street, north to 
Christopher street, east to Sixth avenue, north to terminal at 34th 
street. Tunnels completed and subway building. Will connect in 
Hoboken with surface cars of the Public Service Corporation. 

27.—Two-track tunnel under the North river from a point south 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad terminal in Jersey City to a terminal 
at Cortlandt and Church streets. Line building by the Hudson 
Company. Terminal station in New York building, but actual tun- 
neling not yet begun. 

28.—Proposed two-track tunnel under North river from Jersey 
City to the foot of Chamters street. 

29.—Pennsylvania Railroad Tunnels. Two single-track tunnels 
through Bergen Hill, Weehawken, and under the North river to foot 
of 32d street, through 32d street to terminal station site between 
Seventh and Ninth avenues. A two-track tunnel under 33d street 
and a two-track tunnel under 32d street, east from the terminal 
site to First avenue. Four single-track tube tunnels under the East 
river to Long Island City. Tunnel under Bergen Hill partially 
completed; boring completed in North river tunnels; work in prog: 
ress on terminal station site and crosstown tunnel; work in prog- 
ress on East river tunnels. 

30.—Brooklyn Bridge. Two elevated tracks and two surface 
tracks connecting with Rapid Transit lines in Brooklyn, but not in 
New York. 

31.—Manhattan Bridge from foot of Pike street, Manhattan. 
Bridge authorized, but not yet begun. : 

32.—Williamsburg Bridge. Two elevated tracks and two surface 
car tracks with connection to surface car lines in Manhattar and 
Bronx; no elevated trains yet running over the bridge. 

33.—Blackwells Island Bridge. Building over the East river 
from foot of 59th street to the Borough of Queens. Will hc ele- 
vated and surface tracks. 
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Beginning February 1, passenger fares on the Fitchburg 
division of the Boston & Maine, Boston to Troy, etc., will be two 
cents a mile. 


An officer of the New York Central says that the number of 
employees of that company who have lately had their pay increased 
from 7 to 10 per cent. is 30,000. 


On December 21 the Southern Pacific lines in Louisiana and 
Texas gave several thousand dollars in gratuities to clerks who 
had continued to do their duties during the recent strike of clerks. 


General Manager Morse, of the Grand Trunk Pacific, is reported 
as saying that the scarcity of labor in western Canada is so serious 
that only by the importation of Japanese or other foreigners can 
his company carry out its plans. 


The total shipments of anthracite coal from the mines during 
the year 1906, as reported by the Coal Trade Journal, amount to 
56,362,567 tons, which is about five millions less than in 1905, and 
about one million less than in 1904. 


The Texas Railroad Commission, dealing with difficulties in 
the cotton traffic, has ordered all the railroads to send in descrip- 
tions of all their freight platforms, giving the size of each, and 
also to send reports of cotton shipments from each station for-the 
past year. 


James Peabody, of Chicago, the well-known railroad writer, 
and recently for some years in the statistical department of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been engaged by the Governor 
of Porto Rico to advise the government in revising the railroad 
tariffs in that island. 


The Railroad Commission of Texas has notified the railroads 
of the state that when a shipper applies in writing for a car or cars 
the road must furnish the same “within the time prescribed by 
law,” with no discrimination against shipments going to points in 
Texas beyond the company’s line. 


The Merchants’ Association of New York City announces that 
the railroads have granted the usual buyers’ excursions to New 
York at a fare and one-third for the round-trip on the certificate 
plan, as in former years. The tickets will be sold February 23 to 26 
and March 16 to 19; return limit 15 days. 


Press dispatches from Texas say that the strike of firemen on 
the Southern Pacific lines has failed; but other dispatches report 
the Firemen’s Brotherhood as still threatening to extend it. At 
Dallas, one night last week, two dozen bars of soap were found 
in a tank from which locomotives are supplied with water. 


Robbers secured about $800 in money and jewelry from the pas- 
sengers in a sleeping car on the Seaboard Air Line, not far from 
Richmond, Va., on the night of December 30. The sleeping car 
conductor tried to arrest one of the robbers and was shot and 
wounded by him. The robbers stopped the train and escaped. 


The Minnesota State Railroad Commission, acting on an inves- 
tigation which it has been conducting during the past few months, 
has ordered reductions in the freight rate on hard coal from 
Duluth to St. Paul and Minneapolis of 15 cents a ton, or from $1.25 
to $1.10. On soft coal the rate is reduced from 90 cents to 88 cents. 
Reductions are ordered to other points also. 


The Department of Agriculture has taken measures to prose- 
cute seven different railroads for keeping animals in cars more 
than 36 hours, in violation of the law requiring proper feeding and 
watering: the Great Northern, the Oregon Short Line, the Southern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has promulgated a ruling 
that railroads may lawfully carry free men and materials for the 
telegraph company which operates on the railroad right of way. 
The legality of this is not affected by the use of the telegraph lines 
for commercial business, but the railroad cannot furnish such free 
or reduced-rate service for the benefit of a telegraph line off the 
line of the railroad. 


In the United States Court at Omaha, December 24, J. E. Wood- 
ward & Company, of Dietz, Wyo., secured an injunction against the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy restraining it from confiscating coal 
shipped from complainant’s mines to points in Nebraska and else- 
where. The petition claimed that the road was directly responsible 
for a famine in fuel in western Nebraska, alleging that the road 


had seized three successive shipments for one town when the sup- 
ply of coal in that town was entirely exhausted. 


The International Exposition of Safety Appliances, which is 
to be held in New York City under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Social Service, is to begin January 29 and continue 
two weeks. It will be held in the American Museum of Natural 
History. Applications for space to be sent to W. H. Tolman, 287 
Fourth avenue. Space is free. The exhibits will include safety 
devices for wood and metal working machinery; stamping, grind- 
ing and polishing machines; safeguards for boilers, elevators, 
windlasses, cranes and hoisting machinery; textiles and building 
trades; safety lamps and explosives; quarrying and agriculture; 
chemical industries, safety from fire; railway and trolley safety. 


The Passing of the Pass. 


There never was more than one real class distinction in this 
country. Some people had more money than others, to be sure. 
Some lived more luxuriously and ostentatiously. Some had handles 
to their names, being colonels, judges, senators, presidents, and 
the like. But all these distinctions were superficial. The real cleav- 
age was between those who were the servants and those who were 
the masters of transportation agencies; those who paid fare and 
those who rode on passes. 

There was hardly a hamlet too humble to contain one or more 
members of this aristocracy. Shippers, politicians, editors, even 
clergymen, carried the stamped patents of their nobility. In the 
real heydey of pass-giving, the friends of the friends of the friends 
of the great secured favors for themselves. Undergraduates at the 
western state universities, which are usually situated at the state 
capitals, went to their local Assemblymen for passes on which to 
go home for Thanksgiving and. the Christmas holidays. Every 
tiniest service to the railroad corporation itself was requited by 
magnificent largesse. “What do the initials of this road stand for?” 
asked a traveler of the lady who sat beside him. ‘Cheapest, Best 
and Quickest,” replied the lady ingeniously. ‘‘Madam,” interposed 
an official of the road who sat unrecognized in the seat behind, 
“here is a life pass over all this company’s lines.” Such were the 
stories told in the great days that are gone. Not since kings went 
about flashing signet rings and knighting casual acquaintances, has 
there been anything like their glamor and their expansiveness. 

The disappearance of any privileged class involves great social 
changes, and this is no exception. One of the transformations is 
mentioned by a Washington correspondent: 

“They do say that not in many years have so many national 
legislators come back to Washington at the opening of the session 
unaccompanied by their families. An unprecedented number of 
senators and representatives will live bachelor lives till after the 
holidays, and then be joined by their families. Many others who 
have been in the habit regularly of bringing their families at the 
beginning of the session will not bring them at all this winter; the 
three months of the short session doesn’t constitute justification, 
in their minds, for moving the entire domestic establishment. . : 
Down at the bottom of these troubles is the fact that free trans- 
portation is no more. The statesman who came to town on a pass 
would be a novelty. He wouldn’t advertise the fact, however, be- 
cause there is a growing feeling that the statesman who uses the 
pass isn’t the most desirable public servant. The members, indeed, 
get liberal allowances of mileage for their travel, but there is no 
arrangement for transporting their families at public expense. They 
must have passes or pay.” 

The immediate question is whether our institutions can survive 
internal changes like this. We do not refer merely to the deteriora- 
tion in legislation that must ensue when our members of Congress 
are deprived of their wives’ advice. The unofficial pass-holders 
had functions, too, in the communities to which they belonged. They 
traveled, they saw the world, they shed in benighted communities 
a cheerful light of cosmopolitanism. Could the village remain self- 
centered and provincial when the owner of the rutabaga warehouse 
and the chairman of the County Committee spent their summers 
at Bar Harbor and their winters in California? Their wives 
sparkled at the Women’s Club; even their youngest children—to 
change the metaphor—leavened the public school. The free railroad 
pass was the traveling fellowship, of non-academic America. 

If culture is to be spread it must be by other means, hereafter. 
The university extension lecturer, wending his laborious way 
through the land, the 10-cent magazine delivered along the rural 
free delivery route, the itinerant agent selling the thoughts of the 
world’s best thinkers in half morocco, the picture postal card from 
distant parts, the correspondence school, the church lecture course, 
and the Chautauqua meeting must combine to do the work that was 
done efficiently, cheaply and automatically by the railroad pass of 
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other days. It is the fashion to glory in its extinction, yet we trust 
there are left some who are still poor enough to do it reverence.— 
New York Evening Post, 


Output of the Baldwin Locomotive Works for 1906. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works built during the year 1906 
2,652 locomotives, comprising 201 electric and 2,451 steam. Most 
of these were for domestic service, but 281 were exported. Of the 
2,451 steam engines, 133 were equipped with compound cylinders. 
This represents the largest output of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in any year of its history. The following are the figures 
for the production of the year 1901 to 1905, respectively: 1901, 
1,375; 1902, 1,538; 1908, 2,022; 1904, 1,485; 1905, 2,250. The num- 
ber of men employed by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, exclusive 
of the Standard Steel Works, at this time, is about 19,000, and 
the number of working days for the year was 307. 


Employers’ Liability Law Declared Unconstitutional. 

In the Federal Court at Memphis, Tenn., January 1, in the 
suit of Howard against the Illinois Central, Judge McCall held 
that the La Follette fellow-servant act was unconstitutional. Judge 
McCall said in part: I am unable to bring my mind to the con- 
clusion that the liability of a common carrier to its employees for 
injuries is interstate commerce or commerce of any character 
within the meaning of the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
My conclusion is that Congress is not authorized, under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution of the United States, to enact this 
legislation, for the reason that the relation of interstate common 
carriers engaged in interstate trade or commerce to their em- 
ployees, and their liability to them in damages for 
injuries sustained in their employment as the result 
of the negligence of any of its officers, agents or em- 
ployees, or by reason of any defects or insufficiency 
due to its negligence in its cars, engines, appliances, 
machinery, track, roadbed, ways or works, is not com- 
merece within the meaning of the Constitution. But 
if it were the act does not undertake to regulate 
this relation or liability, but simply announces by 
an act of Congress a new law on torts limited to 
a special class of those engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

In the Federal Court at Louisville, Ky., December 
31, in the suit of Brooks against the Southern Pa- 
cific, Judge Evans sustained the demurrer of the 
road and held the same act unconstitutional, because 
it- would regulate commerce within the states. He 
adds: “A most patient consideration of the question 
in this instance has led to the conclusion—we think 
to the inevitable conclusion—that the act of June 11, 
1906, only creates and imposes liability upon certain 
common carriers to their employees, and in no way 
prescribes rules for carrying on traffic or commerce 
among the states, and consequently in no way regu- 
lates such commerce. If the operation of the act 
could in any way affect commerce among the states, 
it would do so in a manner so remote, incidental, and 
contingent as in no proper sense to afford a factor 
of any value in determining the question now in 
contention. Indeed, it may be said that it is 
obvious that Congress, in the act referred to, had in contemplation 
no more than the creation of the liability mentioned, and it would 
be a most strained construction to hold that it included anything 
broader than that. Creating new liabilities growing out of the 
relations of master and servant, on the one hand, and regulating 
commerce on the other, are two things so entirely different that 
confusion of the judicial mind upon them is hardly to be expected 
under normal conditions. In the opinion of the court, the act does 
not regulate commerce among the states.” 


Block Signal Inquiry by Interstate Commerce Commission. 


railroads of the country, under the Mann resolution, passed last 
June, anfounces that in connection with this inquiry public hear- 
ings will be held to inquire into the recent collision on the South- 
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the tug that was towing the barge. The barge struck the ferryboat 
on her port side just forward of the paddlewheel, breaking through 
the guards and smashing the hull. 


Forty-Nine Passengers Killed in Kansas. 

Press despatches of January 2 report a disastrous butting col- 
lision of passenger trains at 4 o’clock on the morning of that day 
near Alta Vista, Kan., in which as many as 49 passengers 
are reported to have been killed, most or all of 
them being Mexican laborers riding in the smoking car of 
the southbound train. Some forty passengers were injured. 
The collision occurred on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, be- 
tween train No. 29 southbound and train No. 30 northbound. Most 
of the victims were asleep on the seats, and were crushed to death 
by the baggage car, which was pushed upward and backward and 
then fell through the roof of the smoking car. The wreck took 
fire within a few minutes, and was soon burned up. Many of the 
bodies of the dead were consumed. The cars of the northbound 
train were not seriously damaged. It is said that the operator at 
Volland, eight miles north of Alta Vista, failed to deliver a meeting 
order to the southbound train. 


The Dahl Automatic Drill Grinder. 

The Dahl automatic drill grinder, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, is capable of grinding twist drills from 1% in. to 3% in. 
in diameter. It works entirely automatically and an unskilled oper- 
ator can grind a drill to a true angle without difficulty. The drill 
is carried in a revolving head on a movable carriage and is sup- 
ported on a fixed rest back of the point so that the center of the 
drill is at a fixed height with relation to the wheel and cutting 





The Dahl Automatic Drill Grinder. 


takes place evenly on the lips. No centering is required as the 
grinding is done while the drill is revolving. A small wheel is pro- 
vided for pointing the drills after grinding before they are removed 
from the machine. The feed of the drill in and out is automatic 
and has a wide range. Gages are provided on the head of the ma- 
chine for adjusting the wheel for different diameters of drills, and 
there is also a micrometer adjustment to cover allowance for wear 
on the wheel. The wear on the face of the wheel is uniform and 
therefore no equalizing of the wheel is required. The machine is 
furnished a large emery wheel for grinding, a small wheel for point- 


st : nei ‘ ing, bushings for taper shanks, water attachment, etc., and weighs 
he Interstate Commerce Commission, which has been con- 1 999 jps 


ducting a general inquiry into the block signal practice of the New York. 


It is sold by Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty street, 


A Superintendent of Materials. 
The Philadelphia & Reading has established the office of Super- 


ern Railway, wherein President Samuel Spencer was killed, and intendent of Materials and Supplies, the incumbent of which will 
that on the Baltimore & Ohio, in the District of Columbia, Decem- Yeport to the First Vice-President. The announcement gives the 
ber 30, when over 50 passengers were killed. It is said that the duties of the new officer as follows: 


first hearing will take place in Washington, January 4. 


Railroad Ferryboat Sunk in New York Harbor. 


1. He will have the supervision of all materials and supplies. 


All storekeepers report to him and be subject to his orders. All 
other persons charged with the custody of materials and supplies 


Erie Railroad ferryboat ‘Paterson,’ a single-decked side- are to give him a monthly report, showing all materials and sup- 
wheeler, about 20 years old, running from Jersey City to Twenty- plies on hand, that may be in their custody, and call his attention 
third street, New York, about 5 a. m. December 29, and carrying, to any surplus obsolete material. 


besides the crew of seven, a dozen passengers, all men, and five 


2. All requisitions are to be made in triplicate and forwarded 


trucks, was struck by a coal barge and sank in a few minutes. through the head of the department making the same; one copy 
All the passengers and crew jumped in safety to the barge. There for information only, to the Purchasing Agent; two copies to the 
was some fog, but not dense. The accounts blame the captain of Superintendent of Materials and Supplies, who will note thereon 
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what, if any, portion of the materials or supplies called for is in 
stock and will be furnished from the storehouse. He will then 
send one copy of the requisition to the First Vice-President for 
approval, who in turn will forward the same to the Pyrchasing 
Agent as his authority for the purchase of the balance of the 
material called for. 

3. The Superintendent, with the assistance and advice of the 
Superintendent of Motive Power and Rolling Equipment, and the 
General Superintendent, is to make a thorough examination of 
materials and supplies of every kind on hand, and select such 
articles as can no longer profitably be used, and the Purchasing 
Agent is to sell or dispose of them at the best price obtainable. 
Annually hereafter, before the close of the fiscal year, a like inspec- 
tion is to be made, and all useless articles sold. 

4. No requisition for supplies is to be honored by the Pur- 
chasing Agent, unless it is accompanied by a certificate from the 
Superintendent of Materials and Supplies that the articles cannot 
be furnished from stock on hand, beyond the necessary time that 
such stocks should be carried. 

5. Whenever, in the exigency of business, an emergency arises, 
requiring any modification of these rules, the President alone, or 
in his absence any one acting for him, has the power to modify 
them. 

6. Whenever, in the judgment of the Purchasing Agent, the 
market conditions are such that it will be advantageous to buy 
standard supplies in quantities, he must report to the President 
and obtain his authority for such purchases. 

7. In emergency, where something is required for immediate 
use, the department’s call for such articles will be at once honored 
by the Purchasing Agent without any formal requisition; the 
requisition to follow. 

Local storekeepers are to report to the Saiesinbendinns of Mate- 
rials and Supplies, but they are also to “carry out all instructions 
received from their respective Master Mechanics and Foremen of 
Shops.” 

Twenty-Three Killed in a Collision in Scotland. 

In a violent snowstorm on the afternoon of December 28, near 
Arbroath, Scotland, a stalled passenger train was run into at the 
rear by a following train, and 23 persons were killed or fatally 
injured, and 30 or more others were badly hurt. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 





Speed Recorder.—The December issue of Jdeal Power contains 
an article on the Boyer speed recorder, made by the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company. This machine records on a paper tape both 
the number of miles traveled and the speed. It can be applied to 
locomotives, cars or automobiles. 





High Pressure Blowers.—Catalogue No. 140 of the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company is the first complete publication the company has 
issued describing these machines. It is well illustrated and aside 
from descriptions zives valuable formule for measuring volume, 


pressure and horse-power. 





Reinforced Concrete.—The Reid-Turnbull Construction Com- 
pany, New York and Philadelphia, sends a booklet describing the 
advantages of reinforced concrete, illustrated with examples of 
structures built by the company. 





Rock Drills —According to a pamphlet being distributed by the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, the 80,000 Ingersoll-Rand rock 
drills so far built and sold includes probably more than 95 per cent. 
of all the drills in this country. 


Electric Power Equipment.—The Western Electric Company has 
published a pamphlet describing its Hawthorne works at Chicago. 
At this plant are built generators, motors, arc lamps, switchboards 
and auxiliary apparatus, 





Reciprocity With Canada.—The November issue of the Valve 
World contains an article by R. T. Crane, President of the Crane 
Company, Chicago, commenting on J. J. Hill’s recent speech on 
reciprocity with Canada. 





London & North-Western.—This company is distributing an at- 
tractively illustrated souvenir booklet describing the interesting 
features of towns on its lines. 





Denver €&. Rio G@rande.—The passenger department sends a 
folder giving dates and rates for the Pacific Coast excursions planned 


for 1907, 








Manufacturing and Business. 
The International Railway Master Steam Boiler Makers’ Asso- 
rjation and the Master Steam Bojler Makers’ Association will meet 
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in a joint convention at Cleveland, Ohio, May 21, 22 and 23, to or- 
gZanize a single association of foreman boiler makers. 


F. H. Taylor, formerly Second Vice-President of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., has been elected a Vice-President and a 
Director of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York City. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York, makers of as- 
bestos and magnesia roofings, insulating materials, lagging, pack- 
ings and electric specialties, has opened a branch office at the cor- 
ner of Baronne and Perdido streets, New Orleans, La. 


S. F. Bowser & Co., makers of oil tanks, have opened a branch 
office at 299 Broadway, New York City, in charge of W. T. Hat- 
maker. During the past year the size of the Fort Wayne factory 
has been more than doubled and a new factory has been built at 
Toronto, Canada. 


The Vulcan Iron Works Company has during the past year 
jargely increased the capacity of its works. New buildings have 
been built, and additional boilers, air compressors and other new 
equipment have been installed. A separate factory has been built 
and equipped for repair work. 


The Ryan Car Company was recently incorporated in Maine by 
W. M. Ryan and J. M. Hopkins. The company has bought the 
Northwestern Car & Locomotive Company’s plant at Hegewisch, 
1ll., near Chicago, and will build new cars, will repair and rebuild 
cars and locomotives, and deal in second-hand equipment. Mr. 
Ryan, who is the President of the new company, has been Man- 
ager of the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company. Mr. Hopkins 
is Vice-President and Treasurer but will also continue to attend 
to the management of the Camel Company, makers of car doors 


.and other special equipment. 


Iron and Steel. 
About 40,000 tons of steel—shapes, plates, etc.—will be needed 
to complete cars already ordered. 


There is but little change in the rail conditions. A considerable 
tonnage of light rails has been ordered recently. For heavy rails 
at the present time.the electric roads are the heaviest buyers. 


The year 1906 was an exceptionally good one in the finished 
steel products, and orders have kept up well toward the end of 
the year. There was but a slight falling off in November and in 
December. 


All the railroad work is now being let in extremely small ton- 
nage. The Atlantic & Birmingham has given a large order for 
bridge work to the American Bridge Co. Other roads are put- 
ting in small orders, both for structural material and rails. 


The American Bridge Co, during November sold about 50,000 
tons of steel for structural work. This was but slightly below the 
average for the year. The average for the 12 months is about 60,000 
tons a month, or 700,000 tons for the year, an exceptionally large 
amount. 


The Erie, it is said, has given an additional order for 1,600 
tons of bridge material to the American Bridge Company. Also 
one of the orders included in the last call for bids for bridges for 
the Erie barge canal. Other orders are still to be placed. The total 
is for 5,000 tons. The company has also been given an order for 
800 tons for the Senate office building at Washington. 








OBITUARY NOTICES. 





Arthur Mills, Vice-President and General Manager of the Mer- 
chants Despatch Transportation Co., died suddenly in New York 
City on January 1. Mr. Mills was 56 years old. After graduating 
from Harvard, in 1872, he began railroad work in a freight station 
of the Burlington & Missouri River, now part of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. After working for several months in the general 
freight office of that road, he was made agent, at Boston, of the 
International Fast Freight Line. In 1877 he.was appointed General 
Freight Agent of the Boston, Charleston, Fitchburg & New Bedford, 
and the next year went to the Boston & Albany as Assistant Gen- 
eral Freight Agent. He was appointed General Freight Agent in 
1880, and four years later was made General Traffic Manager. He 
resigned in 1898 to become Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Merchants Despatch Transportation Company. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 











Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 
Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City.—F. E. Dewey and J. L. Dantzler 
have been appointed Receivers. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.—H. A. Fabian, Private Secre- 
tary te the President, has been appointed Assistant to the Pres- 


ident. 
William Greenough, Acting Attorney, has heen appointed 


Attorney, reporting direct to the President, 
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Pennsylvania.—James McCrea, First Vice-President of the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West, has been elected President of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, succeeding A. J. Cassatt, deceased. 

Pennsylvania Lines West.—See Pennsylvania. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley.—Michael Gilleas, Third Vice-President, 
has resigned. 

Operating Officers. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—T. H. Beacom, Superintendent at 


Oklahoma City, Okla. T., has been appointed Superintendent 
at Chickasha, Ind. T., succeeding A. C. McColl, resigned. 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.—G. S. Waid, Trainmaster at 
El Paso, has been appointed to the new office of Assistant Supei- 
intendent at that place, and the office of Trainmaster has been 
abolished. 

Grand Trunk.—sSee Union Pacific. 

Great Northern.—F. Forest, Superintendent of the Montana Cen- 
tral, has been brace Assistant General Superintendent of 
the Great Northern at Minot, N. Dak., succeeding J. M. Davis, 
resigned. P. C, Allen, Superintendent of the Willmar & Sioux 
Falls, succeeds Mr. Forest. R. I. Knebel, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Great Northern at Everett, Wash., succeeds Mr. 
Allen. C. C. Leverich succeeds Mr. Knebel. , 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—S. B. Hovey has been appointed Super- 
intendent, with office at Cleburne, Tex., succeeding J. W. Robins. 


Mexican Central.—The office of Assistant to the General Manager 
has been abolished, H. Putnam having been promoted. 


Montana Central.—See Great Northern. 


Mt. Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville—D. W. Boh, Signal Inspector of 
the Alleghany and Bradford divisions of the Erie, has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Mt. Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville, 
with office at Kuashequa, Pa., succeeding B. J. Barnett, resigned. 


Oregon Short Line.—See Union Pacific. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—P. W. Conley has been appointed Super- 
intendent of Terminals at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding B. W. 
Moore, resigned. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—J. L. Kendall has been ap- 
pointed Trainmaster of the Natchez division. 


Southern.—P. S. McManus, Superintendent of the Charlotte divis- 
ion, has been appointed Assistant General Manager. 

Eleven new divisions have been created and officers ap- 
pointed as follows: Durham division: G. V. Peyton, hereto- 
fore Assistant Superintendent at Greensboro, N. C., Superin- 
tendent, with office at Durham, N. C. Winston-Salem division: 
J. M. Bennett, heretofore Trainmaster at Charlotte, N. C., Super- 
intendent, with office at Winston-Salem, N. C. Greenville divi- 
sion: J. A, Heether, heretofore Superintendent at Pinners 
Point, Va., Superintendent, with office at Greenville, S. C. Spar- 
tansburg division: A. M. Smith, heretofore Assistant Super- 
intendent at Rock Hill, S. C., Superintendent, with office at 
Columbia, ’S. C. Rock Hill division: R. E. Simpson, hereto- 
fore Assistant Superintendent at Atlanta, Ga., Superintendent, 
with office at Rock Hill, S. C. Mooresville division: D. W. 
Newell, heretofore Trainmaster at Asheville, N. C., Superin- 
tendent, with office at Winston-Salem, N. C. Murphy division: 
T. S. Boswell, heretofore Assistant Superintendent at Asheville, 
N. C., Superintendent, with office at Byson, N. C. Coster divi- 
sion: E. E. Norris, heretofore Assistant Superintendent at 
Knoxville, Tenn., Superintendent, with office at Knoxville, Tenn. 
Chattanooga division: C. C. Fodger, Superintendent, with of- 
fice at Chattanooga, Tenn. Columbus division: W. J: Bell, 
heretofore Trainmaster at Atlanta, Ga., Superintendent, with 
office at Williamson, Ga. Selma division: J. Lasseter, hereto- 
fore Assistant Superintendent at Birmingham, Ala., Superin- 
tendent, with office at Williamson, Ala. W. S. Andrews, Super- 
intendent at Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Danville division, with office at Danville, Va. 
E. P. Pelcer has been appointed Superintendent of the Nashville 
division, with office at Nashville, Tenn. 


Union Pacific—W. E. Costello, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Grand Trunk at Battle Creek, Mich., has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the Wyoming district of the Union Pacific and of 
the Utah division of the Oregon Short Line, with office at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, succeeding H. V. Hilleker, resigned. 


Willmar & Sioux Falls.—See Great Northern, 


Traffic Officers. 
Denver & Rio Grande.—J. D. Kenworthy has been appointed Assist- 
ant General Freight and Passenger Agent, with office at Pueblo, 
Colo. 


Northern Pacific.—A, B. Smith, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 


has resigned to become Traffic Manager of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Electric Lines. 

Pennsylvania Lines West.—L. B. Freeman has been appointed to 
the new office of Assistant General Passenger Agent at Colum- 
bus; Ohio. J. B. Modisette has been appointed Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tehuantepec National.—E. M. Cousin, General Agent of the South- 
ern Pacific at Mexico City, Mex., has been appointed to the new 
office of General Freight and Passenger Agent of the Tehuan- 
tepec National. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—J. G. Bloom, Engineer of Main- 
tenance at Topeka, Kan., having been assigned to other duties, 
the authority of H. F. White, Engineer of Maintenance at Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been extended over all Rock Island Lines. 

John McGie, Master Mechanic at Shawnee, Okla. T., has 
been appointed Master Mechanic at Little Rock, Ark., succeed- 
ing E. D. Andrews, resigned. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—T. B. Purves, Jr., has been appointed Super- 
intendent of Motive Power and Car Departments, with office at 
Denver, Colo. 

Hrie—-W. H. Willis has been appointed Signal Engineer, succeeding 
C. H. Morrison, resigned to go to another company. See New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—A. J. Himes, Bridge Engineer, has 
been appointed Assistant Chief Engineer. G. H. Tinker suc- 
ceeds Mr. Himes. . 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.—C, H. Morrison, heretofore Sig- 
nal Engineer of the Erie, has been appointed Signal Engineer 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, with office at New 
Haven, Conn. 

KE. E. Pratt, Jr., has been appointed Superintendent of Build- 
ings, with office at New Haven, Conn., succeeding G. B. Mitchell, 
resigned. 

Special Officers. 

Philadelphia & Reading.—J. H. Rankin has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Material and Supplies, with office at Reading, Pa., 
and the office of General Storekeeper has been abolished. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 











The Philadelphia & Reading has ordered 25 switching engines. 


The National Railroad of Haiti has ordered two locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Las Vegas & Tonopah will soon order two additional loco- 
motives, but the type has not yet been definitely decided on. 


Moorhead Bros., Sharpsburg, Pa., have ordered one four-wheel, 
32-ton, saddle-tank ‘locomotive from the Hicks Locomotive & Car 
Works. 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis is in the market for six 
passenger engines, three consolidation type (2-8-0) and six switch- 
ing locomotives. 


The Japanese Government Railways have ordered through the 
American Trading Company some locomotives from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient will order 20 Allfree-Hubbell 
type simple (2-6-0) locomotives, for July and September, 1907, de- 
livery. The specifications are as follows: 

General Dimensions. 


TEV DOUOL-LOCOMOUVE: sic 5 cvocais orscre's 6 «6316 ereielele-o are Allfree-Hubbell 
RMR SR MRUIME, csc core oa: kiieie'alé oueid 1bioy01 WR iio Oe = Weeoceree 163,000 Ibs. 
WPM RReIAU ROMA AE TINS oc, 'o. sil 60170: ieleg ese ps. Sooner) codes SeSLOOTA 143,000 “ 
MPAMUTIPB OT OUR DIV CLS 161.515.5506) 6 sie ieo!05 4. sia sos esas 25d ete haere ke 63 in. 
MOP ALORD a6 oo oko 150 0 bi aie) Heine] basa er eiako acoso FO 20 in. x 28 in. 
Boiler, MRD aaa ces sti hateis caliates dus rerersl.c 4 c-o ce: sists Wane, etssocer eh neeee wae top 
working —_ ROGGE 25655 c'6 co ocs bie Seed he ete See 
OO. © REMAINS ANEINON S555 66 30. 05.0: 0 909-9 ee,» a1 esose lerecoreiaumiacetererers B00 
ee GEIB OEIRIG OR DUDES. 5. 6.<56 96.6 vise 68 se a «355 08 Seamless steel 
OO -PERBIBODAR IGE UNCER * 60.5 562 bac csc cea cnnees eraverevanetaiet 2 in. 
SO MECN OE SENIOB S555, <5 0 03075. 3% «oni, ere cwec ere evie'eeaithe 5 in. 
Firebox, Les og Pen otare sah egies oi de: wlavaisoue. arasens core iwlvie a ierelatone oe me in. 
ae = tious sata doler eiaciane ists neneie Wi siateipicccun wialete +0. ao eel KE. 
Heating pa lg EOD) toca: sic one'e tanaie ©. b SMa yee niet 2: d: 
SINARN I MARR, oo 0.605: 51 6.5056 5:0715 80-0 0:00 Brwyeue io 6 4 anda bhanevaarate 7,000 gals. 
OORT TCRBACIUS 016506 oie oe vine eetine sine eles ois ¥eslewies 12 tons 
Special Equipment. 
AERIS tg ois. \d a: 6.0 Cow ocd Shel ssete teres Sieg: 90D) o aie aerate Westinghouse 
PST SUN aos 5:5. 0:8 00g Hee. gubsois aiG Sie mleuw Ravel shai Franklin 
WRPGRGTORINS. 5. ok. sce ec eres Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 
MOOD:  oie..0-4 wi sia ere «ise le ern0a 6 cin s aio nie salons eee American 
MGRMDEMEIS. sie. 0.5. ors.0-3, 5:5,,< 45. cuierel'sje''s pisi's. oe! ole, «10 eis elev slelesem tates - Tower 
ERA ere ertrin onic cer Handlan-Buck 
NRG CCEOR on ioe. 6.010556 oleiere's cc ewieieis.e Sie aie #0: sicliel/ete eleke ioletatate le isi Ohio 
SU aN NN no 6. choice. o's isayous 4.0) 6s as eee laincerecelere Cicero bronze 
PRM UTNTL INA SIPMATLIES, obo sla: 0-500 101 0)0/0 4 01070" Gio eiere-e ..» Perfection 
MN ET RIES, 5.5 a5 5-3. 4.0.0 si ovalosore eps evelaverereee Perfection 
RG WEEN one 065-6 8.5 4161S tuwise 0: one 010 4Larloe'vecehele: Sieleie' else ot etere Crosby 
Bae NCCE 5 o05)'o (0: <iecee) wsaveiioier «dense, Biers swlehaeberete gy em 
Sisnt-fteed lubricntors <2... 6. 0s 6. cress een seces ~~ 
NAIM MGs caiic ieio) is: «00k Hye vonajareiotes slope Railway Steel- Pa 
RUMEN WII 5 5.5 9.5005 1a toisaser08; 810 «: 611458), d5id be eho aleve enolate eieke . Crosby 
Wheel centers ..;-r-errrrrrrrrrrercerce Davis type; cast steel, 











January 4, 1907. 


The Great Northern, as reported in our issue of December 21, 
has ordered 100 simple Prairie (2-6-2) type, 15 simple Pacific (4-6-2) 
type and 25 Mallet compound locomotives from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works for February, March and April, 1907, delivery. The 
specifications are as follows: 


General Dimensions. 


Types of locomotives .... Prairie. Pacific. 
WeOIGRt, COUGE. < 6.66 6-00-60 00s 209,000 Ibs. 227,000 Ibs. 
Weight on drivers ....... ; 151,000 Ibs. 
Diameter of drivers ...... 69 in. 
CUNMGCEO Se6 cease te aes 22 in. x 30 in. 
BORICE; CBDG 6a. te sreveisls esis Belpaire. 

% wkg. stm. pressure. 210 Ibs. 

*¢ NO. Of tubes ...... 301 

- material, tubes .... Shelby steel. 

5 diameter of tubes . 2% in. 

“ length of tubes ... 18 ft. 6 in. 21 ft. 
Pirebox, 1Ongt ic cis 600s 126) in. 

fs 2 ree 664 in. 

ss grate area .... 2+ 54 sq.ft. 
Heating surface, total.... 3,488 sq.ft. 3,931 sq.ft. 
Tank CApAClty «.. 2c ccc 8,000 gals. 
CORD CODROIEY oicic intense: sce. 13 tons. 


General Dimensions. 

"UNG OL SOCOMIOU CO ooo. cnle wie cries sickermeinls eels, wee dea e eee 
WARE ROEM os ocleci ciao ox Bede eae ewe eRe eee 288,000 Ibs. 
Weight on drivers 
PRRIIIGT (Of) CUES WOEE 66 G cke oc0'¢'0. c: 54:0 e/o's.:5) 6 bla sice 6:0 a elaeie a ao aes 
CRIP a shin, ee bs ea Sate Cae aisle ae eS aia 20 and 31 x 30 in. 
Boiler, type 

‘* working steam pressure 
“ number of tubes 


SRCHH CCK SCE HHHECEC CCE KOCH BOD «OM 


eee ee ee ee a ee ee ee Oe a oe 


© SMOPEHEE Cl) CUO. 5 56 2% dine cae alee helsles Shelby steel 
ee CRs CI. oes i Hie ki a neces wid bee oa 2% in. 
be eRRRO NE Ce CUERIO Bors, Gieicc tus, 0G & yu acRler are ot ihe bie eee a ahd 2k it. 
RNG IRE lori ccd aloe, ocose aap ah kd wm ran ao de elena 121% in. 
i: MUNN So 55 eo orticaia iia Boe Maeiela deca walerew wie wae 664% 
“oe grate 
Heating surface, 
Tank capacity 


area 
GARR as aaa ea ataleeedl a Cire ae atene 3,914 


GENE NNNNIES <a '0e: 0: 5.'o) vs 'oe R'einahe eislael el tterec eal eter ee a ha aeles Simplicity 
PEL A EN Cer eee eee ee era Magnesia 
MMI MMRIONRNNOMIN S53! 5) dost ghR Gk SGA Gia oh ai'ad dlinca Gee Ord (olen OG a7 wt kame Bh Buffalo 
DEMME UII dha ogo bial ace € Unie adie al andl oc tw sia wkne Ross-Meeheen 
CT OE OR Oe Cee ene OO ee OR CE Eye Tower 
Headlights, for Prairie and Mallet.......... Adams & Westlake 
GetEe SOD PACINO 2046 cae o. 6 vente Cecele ene 6 Pyle-National 
DME pale nies oi8. boo. si rie Ok aw esd RO Hao Me da eee a ae Ohio 
RIEMAGR IONE ao, 5.00 suid so CA cleise Aso elele cleedetaswneee Aurora 


ead ai heal marie Merete Great Northern standard 


Piston rod packings 
Biase alors Bal ecece a eaielae Great Northern standard 


Valve rod packings 


EU CMEUCM eo care ews a Hele oe Ma toledo me a eL wee ens Ashton 
PS OE ere OT arr Te ee eT ee Cec Leech 
SiGnC- TEC TUDEICRIOED. .6 osc: 06.664 or00l ee 6 o:eiecere Ohio Bull’s-eye 
MUMMERS cra lata eri al ar'el aso aad cs Seid NEURO AE Ke winle le erste Simplex 
Steam gages ai eralarel auaiss cinta alae Green Harts) wena oallal-ard ed aeina att Ashton 
Steam heat equipment (for Pacific)........c.cesscccvceces Gold 
Mres (driving, truck and tender wheels)............. Standard 
WHIGG ls CON CO re sc ark ur erckaretae: pistes cre ale ener see oe eeu ateiabe Baldwin 








CAR BUILDING. 





The Grand Trunk is asking prices on 10 passenger coaches. 


The St. Louis & Belleville Electric is in the market for 500 coal 
ears. 


The New York, Chicago & St. Lowis has ordered 10 baggage cars 
for automobiles. 


The Illinois Ceniral has ordered 1,500 gondola cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 

The Louisville Cotton Oil Co. has ordered six tank cars from 
Robert M. Burns & Co. 

The Philadelphia & Reading has ordered 1,000 steel coal cars 
of 100,000 lbs. capacity. 

The Union Oil Company of California has ordered 16 tank cars 
from Robert M. Burns & Co. 


The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic has ordered 300 coal cars 
from the South Atlantic Car Co. 


The National Railroad of Haiti has placed a car contract with 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Lehigh Valley has ordered six passenger coaches and six 
buffet baggage cars for May, 1907, delivery. 


The Colorado & Southern is in the market for freight equipment 
‘in addition to the 2,200 box cars ordered from the Pullman Co. 


The O. F. Jordan Co., Chicago, has ordered fifteen 36-ft. flat cars 
of 60,000 lbs. capacity from the Hicks Locomotive & Car Works. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, have ordered three box cars 
of 50,000 lbs. capacity from the Hicks Locomotive & Car Works. 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis, as reported in our issue of 
December 21, is in the market for two parlor buffet cars, five first 
class passenger cars, six baggage cars and 35 cabooses. 








RAILROAD STRUCTURES. 





Cuicaco, Inu.—The city council has passed the ordinance per- 
mitting the Chicago & North-Western to put up its proposed large 
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new passenger terminal. It provides that work must be started 
within two years, and completed before January 1, 1912. 

The Chicago & Western Indiana is planning to put up a new 


passenger station to replace* the present structure at Dearborn 
street. 


JAMAICA, N. Y.—Plans for a new passenger station are being 
made by the Long Island Railroad. It is proposed to put up a new 
structure half a mile west of the present station, where the company 
already owns a site. There are to be 12 tracks into the station, 
with underground passenger subways connecting the platforms. 


Lonpon Ont.—The Grand Trunk is raising its tracks in this 
city from Edgerton street to Hyde Park Junction. In some places 
the roadbed is being raised as much as 35 ft. The work will take 
several months. The company is also planning to enlarge its sta- 
tion and freight sheds at a total cost of several hundred thousand 
dollars. 


New Castrie, PA.—The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg, it is said, 
will build big terminals and new shops at this place. 


Srratrorp, Ont.—The Grand Trunk, according to reports from 
Montreal, has decided to spend about $250,000 improving its termi- 
nals, and extending its repair shop at this place. The work also 
includes the building of a new station. 


TEXARKANA, TEx.—Plans have been completed for the new Kan- 
sas City Southern general office building, to replace the structure 
destroyed by fire last March, and contracts for the work will shortly 
be let. The new building is to be three stories high, and will cost 
about $50,000. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 





New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


AMERICAN-MEXICAN.—An officer writes that contracts have been 
given by this company to W. C. Bradbury & Co., of Denver, Colo., 
for building this line from Phoenix, Ariz., via Tucson to Nalo, 250 
miles. Lyman Bridges is President and Chief Engineer, Tucson. 


ARIZONA & CororAvo.—See Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


ATCHISON, TopeEKA & SANTA Fr.—An officer of the Arizona & 
California writes that this company, which has extended its road in 
Arizona for about 30 miles, to mile post 80, has given contracts to 
the Grant Brothers Construction Company, Los Angeles, Cal., for 
an extension from that point to mile post 107, 27 miles. 


ATLANTA, BinMINGHAM & ATLANTIC.—An officer writes that this 
company, which. in 1906 built a line to La Grange, Ga., 60 miles, 
has given contracts to C. D. Smith & Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; the 
Callahan Construction Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., and Wright, Will- 
iams & Wadley, ef Roanoke, Ala., for building from La Grange to 
Birmingham, Ala., 165 miles; also from Chalybeate to Atlanta, Ga., 
77 miles. Surveys are being made for further extensions which, 
when built, will make a through line from Atlanta to New Orleans, 
500 miles. 


BEAUMONT & GREAT NORTHERN.—This road, which was extended 
to Onalaska, Texas, last year, is making surveys for an extension 
from that place to Livingston, 15 miles. 


BROWNSVILLE, MASONTOWN & SMITHFIELD (Erectric).—An officer 
writes that this company, which has $150,000 capital, has secured 
five miles of its right of way, and during this month will secure 
ten miles additional. The line has been surveyed from Masontown, 
Pa., west to Riverview; also for a line from Masontown north via 
Lardin to Edenborn, Lambert and Brownsville; and for one from 
Masontown via Martin to New Geneva, a total of about 15 miles, 
through a new coke country. W. J. Sheldon, of McKeesport, is Presi- 
dent; E. L. Schmidt is Chief Engineer, and C. A. Smith, Superin- 
tendent of Construction. Both of the latter are at the headquarters 
of the company. 


CENTRAL ONnTARIO.—Contracts have been given by this company 
to Wm, G. Gibson, of Port Hope, Ont., to extend this road from 
Bird’s Creek.to Maynorth, 11 miles. Surveys are also under way 
for a further extension from the latter place to Whitney, an addi- 
tional 30 miles. 


CHEWAHWAH VALLEY.—An Officer writes that this company, 
which was recently incorporated in Washington to build 30 miles of 
road in Chelan county, will let contracts about April 1. (Nov. 30, 
p. 152.) 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Guir.—An officer writes that contracts 
have been given to the Lantry-Sharp Constructing Company, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for building its proposed line from Irving, Tex., to 
Carrollton, 1034 miles. 

CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & Sr. Lovuis.—An officer writes 


that surveys are being made by this company for extending its road 
from Mt. Carmel, IIl., south to Evansville, Ind., 3414 miles. ; 
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Coat River.—This company, which last year completed six 
miles of its road from Hollyhurst, W. Va., to Lick Creek, seven 
miles, and from Sproul to Cobbs, seven miles, has given contracts 
to Carpenter Bros., of Clifton Forge, Va., for extending the road 
from Lick Creek to Racine, seven miles, and from Cobbs to Seng 
Camp, an additional 36 miles. 


Councit Crry & SoLomon River.—An officer writes that this road, 
which was extended last year 1514 miles to Penelope Creek, is 
making surveys for a further extension to. Council City, an addi- 
tional 23 miles. 


DEEPWATER.—An Officer writes that this road is under construc- 
tion from Micajah, W. Va., mile post 73 to the West Virginia- 
Virginia state line, mile post 114, to a connection with the Tide- 
water Railway, 41 miles. 

DENVER, NORTHWESTERN & Paciric.—An officer writes that this 
company has completed about one-half the grading on an 85-mile 
extension of its main line- from Kremmling, Colo., northwest to 
Steamboat Springs. ; 

DuLutTuH, Missane & Norruern.—An officer writes that this com- 
pany is building, with its own forces, a branch from a point on its 
main line in Minnesota to the Wacootah mine, 1.74 miles; and one 
from Myer’s mine to Hartley mine, one mile; also one from Glen 
mine to Pillsburg mine, .9 mile. 


Kansas City, Mexico & OrtenT.—An officer writes that work 
under construction for which contracts have been given to the 
Union Construction Co., and the International Construction Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., includes the following: Clinton, Okla., to Knox 
City, 152 miles; Sweetwater, Tex., to San Angelo, 75 miles; Aguatos, 
Mex., to Los Tascates, 62 miles, and from Elfuerto, Mex., to Lajunta, 
55 miles; a total of 244 miles. 


LovisIANA & ARKANSAS.-—This company, which during the past 
year completed 304% miles of road to Tioga, La., has projected a line 
from the latter point to Pineville, about five miles. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—This company, which is revising its 
line and grades on the Henderson division between Greenbrier, Tenn., 
and Guthrie, Ky., 26 miles, has completed 16 miles, and will have 
the rest of the work completed during 1907. On the Kentucky 
division the revision of line and grades from Corbin, Ky., to Living- 
ston, is now under way. Thirty miles were completed last year, 
and the remaining 11 miles will be completed in 1907. 

Under the name of the Pine Mountain work will soon be started 
on a line from Williamsburg, Ky., to Trace Branch, 22% miles. 

On the North Alabama Railroad, the Skelton Creek extension of 
the Cane Creek branch will be built in 1907. This is from Vulcan, 
Ala., to Skelton Creek, about 14 miles. A short line from the Skel- 
ton Creek extension, starting at a point 1114 miles from Vulcan, and 
running to the mine of the Lacey-Buek Iron Co., 2144 miles, will also 
be built this year. 

Work is under way on double-track and changing grades between 
yraces, Ala., and Hardy, 17 miles. This will be completed soon. 
The company is also building a branch from the main line near 
Helena, Ala., into the Actin coal basin, six miles; a track from the 
O’Conner branch of the Alabama Mineral division at Gadsden, Ala., 
114, miles long, and one extending the Hogeland branch about two 
miles to coal properties. 

MINIDOKA & SOUTHWESTERN.—See Oregon Short Line. 


MINNEAPOLIS & Rainy River.—An officer writes that this com- 
pany, which recently extended its road to Big Fork, Minn., is build- 
ing with its own forces an additional 13 miles, and. has projected 
a further extension of 80 miles to International Falls. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lovuis.—This company is laying 50 
miles of second track in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 


NortH ALABAMA.—See Louisville & Nashville. 


OrEGoN & EurEKA.—An Officer writes that this company has 
projected an extension of its road from Luffenholtz; Cal., north for 
about 18 miles. 

OrEGON SHorT LINE.—An Officer writes that the line which this 
company is building under the name of the Yellowstone Park, re- 
cently completed from Marysville, Idaho, to mile post 40, is being 
extended from that point to mile post 70, about 30 miles. Ten miles 
of the line will be in Montana. The Utah Construction Co., of-Ogden, 
is the contractor. 

This company is also extending the Minidoka & Southwestern 
from Twin Falls, Idaho, to Buel, 15 miles. The Corey Brothers Con- 
struction Co., of Ogden, Utah, is the contractor. 


Orrorp MountTaIn.—This company, which recently completed 
seven miles of railroad to Mansonville, Que., will build an additional 
four miles from that place to North Troy. 


PINE Mountain.—See Louisville & Nashville. 


PLANT City, ArcapiA & Gui¥F.—An officer writes that contracts 
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have been let to Davis & Bushnell, of Manatee and Plant City, Fla., 
for extending its road from Welcome, Fla., for 20 miles. 


St. Louts, Rocky Mountain & Paciric.—An officer writes that 
this company has given a contract to the Utah Construction Co., of 
Ogden, Utah, for building 25 miles of road from the present end of 
its track to Des Moines, N. Mex., and that all the grading and bridge 
work will be completed early this month. ; 


SouTHERN.—An officet writes that in addition to the new line 
built by this company last year, the company completed double 
track work at various points, which has been put in operation as 
follows: Between Danville, Va., and Spencer, N. C., 45 miles; 
between Knoxville, Tenn., and Morristown, Tenn., 20 miles, and 
between Payton and Austell, Ga., four miles, a total of 69 miles. 


TEMISKAMING & NORTHERN ONTARIO.—Bids are about to be 
called for by tne Railway Commission of the Ontario Government 
for extending this road from the point at the junction of the Black 
and Abitibi rivers, where the present contract ends, to a connec- 
tion with the National Transcontinental Railway, about 40 miles. 
The extension will make the total length of the road from North 
Bay 250 miles. 

TIDEWATER.—An officer writes that this road is now under 
construction from mile post 100 to the Virginia-West Virginia state 
line mile post 332 to a connection with the Deepwater Railway, 
232 miles. 

WASHINGTON, IDAHO & Montana.—This company, which has com- 
pleted nine miles of road from Harvard, Idaho, east, has given a 
contract to Wren & Greenough, of Spokane, Wash., for extending 
the line from that point to Bovill, an additional 19 miles. 


WESTERN Paciric.—An officer writes that this company, which 
completed 113 miles last year on its line from Salt Lake City west 
to the Pacific coast, has given contracts to the Utah Construction 
Co., of Ogden, Utah, and to E. B. & A. L. Stone, of Oakland, Cal., for 
work on 816 miles between these two points. 


WISCONSIN & NorTHERN.—This company, formerly the Green Bay, 
Oshkosh, Madison & South Western, has completed clearing the 
right of way and will carry on grading during the present winter 
on a line from Norway Dam, Wis., to Landglade, 14 miles. 


YELLOWSTONE Park.—See Oregon Short Line. 


RAILROAD CORPORATION NEWS. 











Cuicaco, KaLAMAzOO & SAgiInaw.—This road, which runs from Pavil- 
lion, Mich., to Woodbury, 55 miles, and has $946,000 stock out- 
standing and $225,000 bonds authorized, has, according to press 
despatches, been sold to New York Central interests for a price 
said to be $900,000. 


CuicaGo, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—This company has arranged for 
the sale of $10,000,000 refunding mortgage 4 per cent. bonds 
of 1934 to Speyer & Co., New York. These bonds are a part of 
a total authorized issue of $163,000,000, of which $44,342,000 are 
now outstanding. The issue is secured by a first mortgage on 
1,148 miles of road, on the Moline, Ill., shops and terminal 
property at St. Paul, St. Louis and Minneapolis, and also by 
a junior lien on 5,655 miles of road. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—An annual dividend of 9 per cent. on the 
$40,954,500 stock has been declared, payable in quarterly in- 
‘ stalments beginning March 15, 1906. The annual rate has been 
7 per cent. since 1900. 


MExIcAN RAILway.—It is reported that the Mexican government is 
negotiating for the purchase of this road, which runs from 
Mexico City to Vera Cruz, 264 miles, with 57 miles of branches, 
and has outstanding $39,000,000 stock. 


MopiteE & Onto.—A dividend of 2% per cent. on the $6,070,600 out- 
standing capital stock has been declared. In June, 1906, 3 per 
cent. was paid; in 1905, 4 per cent., in 1904 and 19038, 2 per 
cent., and in 1898, 1 per cent. 


Mositre, Jackson & Kansas Ciry.—F. E. Dewey and J. L. Dantzler 
have been appointed receivers of this road on the application 
of a committee representing the holders of about $1,000,000 
bonds and $500,000 stock of the Gulf & Chicago, whose road 
is leased and bonds guaranteed by the Mobile, Jackson & Kan- .- 
sas City. The M., J. & K. C. controls directly 200 miles of 
road, and the Gulf & Chicago owns 203 miles. The M., J. & 
K. C. has outstanding $4,000,000 first consolidated mortgage 5 
per cent. bonds of 1953, $210,000 4%4 per cent. equipment trust 
notes and $4,000,000 common stock. (See editorial columns.) 

New York CENTRAL Lines.—See Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw. 

VANDALIA.—A dividend of 5 per cent. payable in two instalments 
of 214 per cent. each, the first being made on February 5, has 
been declared on the $14,649,546. The annual rate paid here- 
tofore was 4 per cent. in 1906 and 2 per cent. in 1905. 








